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Decoration for Children’s Room, Designed in Dynamic Symmetry Class 


United States Becoming Art Conscious 


Now that we, as a nation, have time to think, to see, and to appreciate, the arts 
have come to the fore. This is shown in the great number who visit museums and 
exhibitions, who take up art in the schools, and who, as adults, take up art as an 
avocation in evening schools and Saturday classes—the latter now possible because of 
the shortened week in many industries. 


The city of New York reports an increased interest in art, as evidenced by the 
great number of pupils now studying art. From 4000 in the high schools in 1927, the 
number has increased to 13,000 in 1933. 


Art leaders are now calling attention to the necessity of “fine craftsmanship,” 
which has been neglected for the past few years, all the time being devoted to en- 
tirely “creative” work. It is now realized that without craftsmanship, creative work 
for students who intend to make art a profession, is of little value. No matter how 
good the idea, if the person has not the technique to express it, the idea is generally 
lost to the world—for it is seldom that anyone else can give the individual technical 
expression which the originator had in mind. 


Throughout the twenty-seven years of its existence, the California School of Arts 
and Crafts has stood for creative work plus craftsmanship. The coming Summer 
Session gives to teachers an opportunity to acquaint themselves with new methods 
of expression, and students to take courses in advance of art courses available in the 
high schools and junior colleges. Write today for Summer catalog; be sure to mention 
the CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY. 


F. H. MEYER, Director 


California School of Arts and Crafts 


Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland 


SUMMER SCHOOL: JUNE 25-AUGUST 4, 
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‘ HOME AWAY FROM HOME 





COMFORT— QUIET 


CLEAN 


Greatest Hotel 
Values 


1, blocks from U. C. Campus. 
Nearest to all transportation. 
Newest hotel in downtown 
district. 


Hotel Nash 


2045 University Avenue 
Berkeley California 






















CANBY — OPDYCKE 
GILLUM 


HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 


A real contribution to the education of 
teen-age boys and girls. It utilizes their 
interests in its construction, assignments, 
and examples. Its novel features, such as 
the work in precis writing, chapters on 
books and the library, and poetry writing 
and appreciation are attracting the atten- 
tion of teachers everywhere. 





The Macmillan Company 


350 Mission Street, San Francisco 


A BETTER POSITION 


You Can Get It 


Hundreds of teachers will earn two hundred dollars or more this summer. 


Make Reservations Now 











SO CAN YOU. Hundreds of others will secure a better position and a larger 
salary for next year. YOU CAN BE ONE OF THEM. Complete information 
and helpful suggestions will be mailed on receipt of a three cent stamp. Good 


positions are available now in every state. They will soon be filled. 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 
1850 Downing Street, Denver, Colo. 


Covers the ENTIRE United States 
———=======SIIlreeeeeeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEe————————————————————————————————— 


School Officials! You may wire us your vacancies at our expense, if speed is urgent. You 
will receive complete, free confidential reports by air mail within 36 hours. 











CORPORATE MEMBERSHIP 
in the 


CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


An investment that will pay large dividends throughout 
your professional career 


HE Board of Trustees of the California So- 

ciety of Secondary Education, at a meeting 

held February 3, 1934, created two new classes 

of memberships, to be known as Life Corporate 

membership, and Ten-Year Term Corporate 
membership. 


There are now three classes of Corporate 
memberships: (1) Corporate membership, an- 
nual fee $5.00; (2) Life Corporate membership 
(limited to 100), fee $60.00, “provided, how- 
ever, that the officers of the Society are author- 
ized to issue Life Corporate membership to an) 
applicant prior to July 1, 1934, on payment of 
a fee of $50.00”; and (3) Ten-year Term Cor- 
porate membership, fee $35.00, payable on or 
before June 30, 1934. 


Associate members who have paid dues for 
1934 may take credit for $2.00 on any class of 
Corporate membership. Corporate members who 
have paid the annual dues of $5.00 for 1934 may 
take credit for that amount on either Life or 
Ten-Year Term membership. 


Corporate members of all classes “‘shall be en- 
titled to all the professional privileges of the 
corporation, to all bulletins, periodicals and re- 
ports published by the corporation, and shall 
have the right to vote and to hold office.” 


Liability of members is limited to dues. 
With the payment of annual, life or term dues, 
members discharge all financial obligations as 
members of the corporation. 


The specific purpose of the Board of Trus- 
tees in establishing Life and Ten-Year Term 
memberships was to provide ways and means 
for liquidating the present indebtedness of the 
Society and for creating a working fund. It was 
further provided that, until all obligations of 
the Society shall have been paid, not less than 75 
per cent of all moneys received from the sale of 
Life Corporate memberships and Ten-Year Term 
Corporate memberships shall be placed in a sink- 
ing fund and be used solely for the purpose of 
liquidating the indebtedness of the Society. 


All funds received from Life and Ten-Year 
Term memberships are deposited in a special fund 
and no part thereof will be expended until the 
success of this membership campaign is assured. 


Ten-Year Term Corporate membership can- 
not be issued after June 30, 1934. The fee of 
$35.00 must be paid in full on or before that date. 


The Executive Board has adopted a budget 
for the fiscal year 1934 that makes such drastic 
reductions in salaries and other operating ex- 
penses as to convince the members of the Board 
that the budget will be balanced for the year 
1934. 


(Refer to the following page for subscription form.) 
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SUBSCRIPTION TO CORPORATE MEMBERSHIP 


To the CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, 
2163 Center Street, 
Berkeley, California. 


Annual — Ten- Year Term — Life 


You may enroll me as a Corporate member of the CaLirorNia SocleTY OF SECONDARY 
EpucaTIoNn, in the class below specified: 


(a) Annual Corporate membership, annual dues, $5.00. 

(b) Ten-year Term membership, fee $35.00, to be paid in full before July 1, 1934. 

(c) Life Corporate membership, fee $50.00 if paid in full before July 1, 1934; fee $60.00 if 
paid in quarterly installments. 


With this application you will find my check for $ RE 
| ee rene eS 


Name. 
Official Position. 


Address. 
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Announcing 


CURTIS — CALDWELL — SHERMAN 


BIOLOGY FOR TODAY 


A new textbook in biology with a content scientifically 
determined and organized to meet exacting teaching re- 
quirements . . . a textbook in which a challenging pre- 
sentation, integrated by the “energy concept,” provides 
so abundantly for individual differences that it may be 
adapted to any plan of instruction . . . a textbook which, 
with its accompanying teacher’s manual and work and 
test book, offers a complete modern program in high- 
school biology. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





























CARL F. SCHADER 


ie JUNE, 1931, we published in Tue Quarterty a portrait of Carl F. Schader, of 
Santa Monica. That occasion marked the completion of a generous gift by Mr. 
Schader of $1,000.00 a year over a period of five years. 

This issue of THE QuarTERLY carries the announcement that Mr. Schader was 
instantly killed near Palo Verde, Arizona, March 8, when his automobile, driven by a 
young hitch-hiker, whom he had picked up earlier in the day, overturned and 
crashed into a tree. 

While a business man—civil engineer, miner, and realtor—Mr. Schader believed 
that education is man’s greatest venture. He talked education as much he talked 
business. He constantly declared that education must deal with the “trinity” of man— 
his “physical, intellectual and spiritual nature’—or education must fail. The man 
Schader and his ideals will be recognized in these brief quotations from the Evening 
Outlook of Santa Monica: 

“His range of reading was wide and took him into educational fields. In 
recent years he had avowed his intention of writing on ideas in educational prac- 
tice that had come to him in his studies.” . . . “His philosophy of physical and 
civic improvement for his home city he applied to his own intellectual and 
spiritual life. He strove for a bigger and better Schader as well as a greater 
Santa Monica. To the day of his tragic death, he was a growing man. Those 
who worked with him and those who opposed him in civic battles will miss his 
forthright challenge, his abounding courage.” 




















THE PROCESS OF RECONSTRUCTING THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRAM* 


WALTER R. HEPNER 
Chief of the Division of Secondary Education, 
California State Department of Education 








The State Department of Education has set up a definite plan looking to- Tl 
ward the reorganization of the educational program of secondary schools. The 
work will be directed by Walter R. Hepner, Chief of the Division of Secondary 
Schools. In his address at the Fresno conference, March 26, on “The Process 
of Reconstructing the Secondary School Program”, here published, will be 
found a clear statement of Mr. Hepner’s educational philosophy as it relates to 
the problems of reconstructing the educational program of the secondary schools. 
In this enterprise Mr. Hepner assigns a commanding place to the Principal. He 
says: “The Principal’ Ss assignment in the new day is to serve as the leader of 
pn i revision, and as director of learning activities.’—Eprtor’s Norte. 
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ne N the long span of life of the American secondary school, admin- 
istrators have passed through two distinct periods, and they are 
now entering the third. In the earliest stage the administrator 
was first of all a teacher. His work was primarily teaching; 
@ incidentally he managed the minor affairs affecting the general 
routine of his school, and he was responsible for all clerical detail. In the 
main, however, he was a teacher among fellow teachers. As school enroll- 
ments grew, more and more of school management was transferred from 
lay committeemen to the principal. Thus the principal’s duties became less 
directly related to teaching and more concerned with organization and 
management. 





Creative Energy of the Teacher-Principal 
Shunted to Administration 


During the last few decades specialization in administration has in- 
creased at a rapid pace. Problems of all sorts have increased by leaps and 
bounds. Every move to provide for enlarged enrollments, to improve the 
methods and facilities of handling personnel, materials, and public relations, 
and to broaden the offering for the pupils has served to increase the respon- 
sibility of the principal and to draw him farther away from his original 
status of principal-teacher. Of course, we still have many situations in 
which the status of the principal is virtually that of principal-teacher, and 
in many situations where size and problems are of such magnitude that they 
require for administration not only the services of the principal but sub- 
ordinate officers as well, we find some principals still making themselves 
responsible for definite classroom work, although such teaching activity, 
important as it is, may be most accurately described as incidental. 

At present we are entering the period in which the principal may be 
characterized as creator. The creative activities of the principal are now 
directed to the development of a school program more closely related to the 


*Address delivered March 26, 1934, at the general session of the Conference of 
Secondary School Principals of California, held in Fresno. 
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needs of children and of the society in which they live. We cannot with 
accuracy assume that creative activities belong only to this later period. 
Some activities of this nature have been carried on here and there continu- 
ously since the emergence of the position of principal. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the primary creative energies of principals have been discharged 
in the fields of organization and administration. The literature in these fields 
indicates tremendous development along these lines. So rapid has been the 
growth in enrollments, and so numerous have the concomitant problems of 
growth been, that nothing short of the genius that has been so markedly 
demonstrated by school administrators would have brought about the splen- 
did development, operation, and support of today’s schools. 


During the more recent development there has been a tremendous de- 
mand for men and women to head our schools. Teachers of vision, ability, 
and energy have been continuously drained from our classrooms. I think 
it a fair assumption that in this process of developing and selecting admin- 
istrators much of the available fund of creative energy has been shunted 
from teaching situations to managerial functions. Administration has 
profited. There was no other source of supply, but the inevitable result 
has been that this most potent source of latent creative power was, for the 
most part, diverted from the improvement of instructional materials, meth- 
ods, and procedures. And because of this diversion the resources most 
needed in the classrooms have been discharged chiefly in administrative 
activities ; essential certainly, but just as certainly removed from the active 
classroom scene. 

Every new problem in finance, housing, management, and control has 
required the best that the administrator has been able to offer. The whole 
evolution of the program has resulted in surrounding the administrator with 
an infinite number of problems, and it has taken an almost superhuman 
effort for him to keep from being buried by the mountainous detail. Con- 
sequently it is small wonder that most of our attempts to improve the 
educational provisions of the secondary school are strongly tinged with the 
administrative aspect. Demands for a richer offering have been met with 
a multiplication of the number of courses. For example, the problem pre- 
sented by the increase in the range of pupil ability and interest was met by 
introducing numerous courses into the curriculum. Then came the need for 
guidance and for means to recognize individual differences, and an infinite 
variety of organization techniques were developed to meet these needs. 
Large enrollments required administrative arrangements for carrying each 
child through his day’s program. Also, school marking adapted to mass 
education grew apace. There was need for working out methods for 
transferring pupils from one school to another, and also to higher schools. 
Administration entered the scene, and administrative devices resulted. 
Because of the large numbers of children teachers were expected to handle 
each day and to pass or fail at the end of a term, teachers also were 
apparently forced to apply administrative standards and procedures. 


I do not wish to imply that efficient administration is not essential. 
Neither do I feel that it can be separated from mass education. I merely 
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wish to emphasize the fact that administration has held the chief focus of 
our attention. It has consumed a tremendous amount of the energy and 
time of our leaders. The learning activities of children have thus been 
largely relegated to second place in the principal’s daily program. 

In these days of pause and critical self-analysis we are focusing our 
attention with renewed vigor upon what is happening to children in our 
schools. We are examining current curricula and methods, along with 
administrative organization and procedures. We are reconsidering the 
objectives of every phase of secondary education, and in doing so we are 
using both science and philosophy to see the individual pupil better. Not 
only are we viewing him individually as learner and as potential citizen; 
we are also seeking a clearer perspective of the social world which sur- 
rounds him. We are endeavoring to discover the nature of the demo- 
cratic way of life, the trends of social living, and what school people can 
do, both to make a better society, and to make people better able to live 
happily in such a society. 


The Principal as Leader of Curriculum Revision 
and Director of Learning Activities 


There is little need for me to discuss in detail the maladjustments that 
have developed between the offerings of the secondary school and the needs 
of both children and society. .Of these we have quite recently become 
painfully conscious. Suffice it to say that during the course of the rapid 
expansion and evolution of the secondary school and the speedy and cata- 
clysmic changes in our home, economic, social, moral, political, and occu- 
pational life, the gap between the school program and the life-preparation 
needs of children has widened perceptibly. The inertia of traditional con- 
tent and methods, the habits of workers within our school plants, and the 
sheer need to make things run smoothly have conspired to thwart an ade- 
quate development of a personalized and socialized school program. The 
characteristics of a formal institutionalized program have become notice- 
ably apparent. The institution which once may have served quite efficiently 
some of the children of some of the people of a former day and society 
needs reconstructing. It is in this task that the creative energies of the 
principal are now to be vigorously applied. The principal’s assignment in 
the new day is to serve as the leader of curriculum revision, and as a director 
of learning activities. Along with this new emphsais he will still be re- 
quired to carry the burden of administrator, and to apply his genius in the 
modification and development of organization and administration in order 
that the work in the fields of curriculum and learning may be made increas- 
ingly effective. The process of reorganizing the secondary school program 
begins, therefore, with the acceptance of this assignment by the principal 
and with his efforts to increase his preparation for the discharge of his 
added responsibilities. 

The principal approaches this task with a feeling of humility, and ob- 
stacles loom large. This feeling probably comes from his original training 
and from the administrative duties for which he has been responsible. 
Essentially, the administrator’s professional preparation has been confined 
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largely to the memoriter aspects of learning. His success as a student has 
been measured by his apparent mastery of facts gleaned from lectures and 
reading. Small indeed has been the opportunity of the prospective-admin- 
istrator-in-training either to direct learning or to create materials for class- 
room use. Few of the courses which he has taken for credit, graduation, 
degrees, or certification have given him first-hand experience with the 
direction of learning. He has had to rely upon hearsay, reading, and the 
observation of his teachers for his comprehension of classroom learning 
situations. The test of his preparation has been largely his ability to get 
grades based upon the quality of his memory, and not upon his insights, 
powers, understandings, appreciations, and ability to create. The emphasis 
in his training has been upon his mastery of subject content, the very 
spectre which rises to thwart him in his later effort to direct the recon- 
struction of the educational program of his school. 

The principal’s humility and hesitancy come also from his conscious- 
ness of the enormity of his undertaking. So many fields of human experi- 
ence are involved that it is apparent that he cannot be expert in all of them. 
He probably finds in his teaching staff members who have received training 
similar to his—largely lacking experiences of a creative type. He finds 
many of them with long established habits of thinking and of carrying on 
their classroom activities. He feels the full force of tradition and of per- 
sonal convictions held by influential members of his staff who have not 
seriously questioned the validity, either of their materials, methods, or 
objectives. He thus meets the natural resistance of those who feel secure 
in their present ways of doing things, and who do not wish to have their 
feeling of security undermined. 


Educational Leadership a Real Challenge to the Principal 

The challenge to the principal therefore involves two aspects; first, to 
extend his own range of understanding of the world in which he lives, of 
the forces which have and are operating in it to affect human happiness 
and welfare, and second, to begin the discharge of his creative energies in 
small projects. He will work with his stronger, more creative, teachers 
first. Gains will be realized. In the process his own feeling of power will 
grow. Gradually his own confidence and ability will strengthen. This 
growth of his will naturally be accompanied by a growth of his teachers. 
A well directed program of teacher improvement will eventuate, based both 
upon his encouragement of the teachers whom he leads and upon the very 
fact that he personally gives the teacher specific help in the creative activ- 
ities, in the new approaches, in the new methods, and in the new procedures 
that are involved. 

It is probable that there are greater possibilities for improvement in 
teaching service in the most traditionally minded staff than we fully realize. 
Here is a point where ardent, sincere, and intelligent effort will be surpris- 
ingly well rewarded. It is our conviction that cooperative enterprises led 
by the principal in an effort to realign subject values, to deepen the under- 
standing of the pupil in his relation to learning activities, and to test and 
restate educational objectives will bring rewards to teachers that are tan- 
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gible, and which at the same time will result in the development of instru- 
mentalities through which the educational program of the school will become 
more thoroughly vitalized. Carefully planned, small steps and small suc- 
cesses at first will eventuate in a mighty force that will carry the whole staff 
forward in the principal’s plans for developing a functional curriculum. 


Our Educational Philosophy Needs Restatement. The process of re- 
constructing the secondary school program involves a restatement of our 
educational philosophy and its general acceptance both by the layman and 
the educator. We shall give consideration to the relation of the school to 
society and of the school to pupils. For a long time we have accepted in 
theory the idea that educational objectives should be defined primarily in 
terms of the values which children carry from school into their out-of- 
school life. The “Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education” have long 
had recognition in our statements of aim. We have quite generally agreed 
that secondary education should, as its primary function, be concerned with 
what men do as participants in occupations, in homes, in recreation, in 
health building activities, in ethical relationships, in the use of the tools of 
knowledge, and in community and civic enterprises. The criticism now 
coming from many sources, however, implies that in actual school practice 
we have rendered little more than lip service to the objectives stated. The 
claim is that we set up the objectives in terms of life-preparation values, 
then we use both content and procedures that contribute relatively little to 
advance the pupil toward a mastery of the objectives set. The process of 
reconstruction is concerned with a statement of the types of activities in 
which children will most probably participate in the various roles men- 
tioned above. We need to go farther than this and develop the types of 
activities with which different and individual children will most probably 
be concerned. 


Objectives Must Define Clearly the Functional Needs of the Child. 
The statement of objectives will take account of all the children of sec- 
ondary school age of all the people, and not only of the select few 
whose ambitions and needs have long dominated actual practice. Even 
for this latter group objectives will be stated in more functional terms than 
mere “preparation for college” with the current connotation of such a 
statement of objectives. In our objectives we shall have to take account 
of children who do not fit the traditional program. The task is to set up 
a program that to some may bear the aspects of a custodial function. For 
these children we are expected to create educational opportunities designed 
to serve both them and society more adequately than anything that has thus 
far been developed. Equalization of educational opportunity, the concept 
that has long been close to the heart of the American people, demands 
recognition in our revised set of principles. Our definition of equalized 
educational opportunity will be not in the terms indicated by much of our 
present practice, that is, to provide educational experiences of one sort and 
to make these particular experiences free to all; rather we shall attempt to 
come closer to the cherished ideal of providing educative experiences ad- 
justed to the fundamental needs of each child of whatever race, type, or 
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mental aptitude. In California we shall most probably agree that equalized 
educational opportunity means adequate and functional educative experi- 
ences free of all fees for all normal children from kindergarten at least 
through the junior college. Our objectives will not be -oncerned primarily 
with knowledge for knowledge’s sake, but with its meanings and uses, 
with insights, understandings, powers of reasoning, attitudes, and drives 
to realize the good individual, social, and civic life. Equalized educational 
opportunity will deal with tools, skills, and memory techniques as they 
indicate utility to the individual in his various roles as worker, citizen, 
family man, consumer, and as a seeker of culture and the good life. 


Critical Evaluation of Content Is Needed. The process of reconstruct- 
ing our offerings is concerned with a critical analysis and evaluation of 
every unit of content in the curriculum. Material of lesser value will 
have to give way to material of more direct social and adjustive promise. 
The criterion used in the selection of units of content will be their prac- 
ticability and their promise of contribution to the realization of objectives 
under the conditions in the school and classroom situations. Their inclusion 
in the curriculum will depend upon the use that may be made of them as 
tools to carry children toward the goals set, rather than as something worthy 
as ends in themselves. 


Methods of Teaching Should Be Questioned and Improved. In the 
process of curriculum reconstruction there will be a strong drive to im- 
prove the quality of the learning activities in every school situation. We 
shall take a good long look at the methods of teaching now in use, to dis- 
cover if they actually accomplish what some have been claiming that they 
accomplish. Especially shall we view the traditional type of classroom 
procedure which we call the recitation. Our activity will be for the pur- 
pose of increasing the amount and quality of learning that takes place in 
the classroom. We are more concerned with guiding children in learning 
than we are with giving assignments for children to muddle through. The 
classroom of the reconstructed school will serve as a learning laboratory, 
and the teacher will serve not as taskmaster, checker, and mark dispenser, 
but as a cooperative assistant to pupils in their learning activities. Individ- 
ualized activity will be predominant, but there will be present at the proper 
points, as the needs of each class group dictate, a suitable amount of coop- 
erative and socialized procedure. Movements to start children in any area 
of learning will take account of their individual and present maturity, skill, 
knowledge, or appreciation. 


School Marks and Other Artificialities Should Be Examined. Con- 
siderable attention will be given to the current artificialities in admin- 
istration and especially in teaching activities. For example, school marks 
will receive their due attention. Marks are primarily an administrative 
device that has developed naturally, as a result of mass education. Marks 
are at best but poor substitutes for a close personal relationship between 
the teacher and the pupil and between the school and the home. It is 
probable that some time will elapse before a satisfactory substitute can be 
developed on any generally widespread scale, although splendid experi- 
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ments are now under way. Relationships with higher schools are still largely 
involved with marks. Principals and teachers handling large numbers of 
children are called upon to render accountings to parents who expect rather 
definite reports, and satisfactory substitutes for the familiar marking sys- 
tem apparently involve time, service, and costs, for which means have not 
yet been adequately developed. However, much can be accomplished in 
spite of administrative handicaps not yet removed. Careful guidance of 
teachers will doubtless lead to the discontinuance of their use of marks as 
whips to get pupils to work. Improved methods of teaching, starting with 
the experiences, interests, and abilities of pupils, will result in displacing 
the external drive of marks with internal drives of children. Lessened 
emphasis on marks, and increased emphasis on applying the laws of learn- 
ing will unquestionably result in higher scholarship and greater progress 
toward the vitally important concomitant objectives. Furthermore, we 
are concerned with the elimination of the prevalent attitude that marks 
based upon the pupil’s ability to remember certain facts, at least temporar- 
ily, and recite them or write them in examinations, are a satisfactory meas- 
ure of a pupil’s success in school. We may state the objectives of education, 
or of any particular unit, ever so clearly, both for use by the pupil and by 
the teacher, and these objectives may be in terms of values that will carry 
over into life situations; but if we then put the institutional stamp of ap- 
proval and our estimate of success upon the pupil in terms of his temporary 
memory, we virtually negative our claim for functional values. The school 
in the process of reconstructing its program will be working on satisfactory 
substitutes for evaluating pupil progress in school, and for determining the 
efficiency of the educational process. 


Experimentation in Curriculum May Wisely Be Left to Schools Fav- 
orably Situated. In the consideration of artificialities subject boundaries 
will receive close scrutiny. There are doubtless some schools in which 
the staff and community are both ready to organize the curriculum com- 
pletely along lines which represent the major interests and needs of children 
in their world, disregarding traditional subject boundaries. Eventually 
such an arrangement will doubtless become general practice. Many evi- 
dences are discernible of developments along this line. However, it is 
probable that we shall make more progress in the long run, if such compre- 
hensive reorganization plans are left at present primarily to those favored 
schools and communities where resources and leadership are available. 
From experiments of this kind many contributions will be made to the less 
favored situations. The principal will receive much of stimulation, en- 
couragement, and suggestion for his local situation if he keeps well posted 
on experiments of this type. 


Opportunity for Use of Improved Methods Is Open to All Teachers. 
In spite of all the handicaps in the way of making a comprehensive re- 
adjustment of curriculum content, organization, and procedures, each 
principal can do much to increase the functional value of his school’s offer- 
ing, even while he tentatively retains the general subject boundary delimi- 
tations in his present curriculum. New elements and units of content may 
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be developed and included, and less valuable elements and units may be 
deleted. These new materials need not be restricted to the type that tradi- 
tion has brought to the course. For example, the teacher of science may 
from the many starting points of interest in his course introduce pupils to 
the world of good literature. This process will not only open the child’s 
eyes to literature’s wealth of material of scientific interest, but will also 
enable the child to view science more nearly in its vital relationship to 
human welfare, human struggle, and future possibilities of human accom- 
plishment. Incidentally the science teacher will make a mighty contribu- 
tion to many children’s appreciation of the values of literature, and also of 
social science. Likewise, the literature teacher has the power to aid the 
pupil in his understanding of the scientific, the economic, and the social 
world through an enlightened selection and use of reading materials. Each 
teacher has the opportunity to cross subject boundaries an unlimited num- 
ber of times during the course of a semester. Thus children may be carried 
through experiences which follow interests, which have the possibility of 
developing a real and unified philosophy of life, as well as an appreciation 
of the relatedness of human experience. For a teacher to do this type of 
work effectively connotes his possession of a broad culture and a wealth of 
information. However, it does not necessarily follow that a teacher can- 
not do reasonably good work without these qualifications. If the teacher 
assumes the role of director of the learning process and as a planner of 
experiences for children, pupils will acquire the essentials of the educational 
process, and incidentally the teacher will most probably grow in culture, in 
knowledge, and in usefulness. 

More Books, Magazines and Teaching Aids Are Needed. The pro- 
cess of reconstruction is contingent upon the provision of more books, 
magazines, and teaching aids. It would seem that in the past the teacher 
has been an unwitting victim of budgets which provide inadequately for 
teaching materials. If administrators and school boards provide only one 
book for a course of study, the teacher has a tremendous handicap to over- 
come. It is probable that much of the blind indoctrination that has been 
going on in our secondary schools can be traced to this handicap. It is 
also probable that that unfortunate tendency of people in general to believe 
what they read on the printed page of newspaper, magazine, or advertising 
sheet, and their susceptibility to high powered salesmanship is in large 
measure traceable to the use of a single book in a classroom, accompanied 
by the technique of indoctrination, memory tests, and current methods of 
estimating success in the activities of the classroom. Certainly, materials 
must be provided the teacher, if children aré to develop openmindedness, 
ability to solve problems, and power to formulate opinions based on facts. 
I am not indicating that textbooks should be eliminated. Rather am I sug- 
gesting that more are needed, along with many supplementary books, well 
within the range of reading and appreciation ability of the pupils. In the 
reorganized school the library facilities will doubtless be greatly expanded. 
Furthermore, the library will reach out more effectively into the class- 
rooms, for there will be supplementary libraries, or room libraries, in every 
classroom that serves as a learning laboratory. 
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The Social Sciences as the Core of the Curriculum. The process of 
reconstructing the secondary school program is concerned with develop- 
ing a curriculum for social intelligence. As one of the dominant emphases, 
all indications point to a social science core. Certainly the major task of 
the school is charted by observations of the changes and problems in our 
economic, industrial, and political world, by our heritage of the “American 
Dream”, that our life together shall bring to every citizen increasing oppor- 
tunities to live abundantly, and by the fact that the safety and perpetuity of 
democratic institutions depend upon the quality of our people. 

The secondary school with its throngs of adolescent children who await 
our guidance to grow in wisdom and power is no mean challenge. The re- 
quirements of the new day demand citizens who have outgrown the char- 
acteristics of rugged individualists. The day of cooperation and neigh- 
borliness is upon us. Consequently, the secondary school is called upon 
to do its share in the development of citizens who have the interest, the 
desire, and the ability to work for and with others, at the same time judg- 
ing and thinking for themselves. In this objective we see the need for 
much effort in the field of method. The citizen of the new order is re- 
quired to maintain a critical viewpoint toward the social, political, and 
economic order. These things affect him too vitally to be overlooked. In 
the development of such critical-mindedness there must be nourished also 
the desire and will to possess the capacity to retain the best in contemporary 
society and to reject the forces, institutions, and attitudes that do not con- 
tribute to its health or improvement. The citizen of tomorrow will be 
required to think constructively, to blaze new paths in the coming era of 
the spiritual frontier, which has replaced the already conquered material 
frontier. To all of his duties and responsibilities the future citizen must 
bring perspective along with these other attributes. 

In the social studies resides much of the content for developing these 
qualities in children. However, in the development of such a core in our 
reconstructed secondary school curriculum, we shall do well not to lose 
sight of the fact that, after all, every course of study and every unit of work 
has within it potential contributions to social intelligence. 

To the degree and to the extent that all principals and all teachers of 
whatever subject, activity, or assignment, make their activities functional, 
eliminate the artificialities, apply the laws of learning, and serve as willing, 
qualified, and inteligent guides to children’s learning, the process of recon- 
structing the secondary school program will meet with deserved success. 








AN EXPERIMENT IN FUNCTIONAL 
EDUCATION 


OSCAR A. ANDERSON 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Palo Alto 


14) ADICAL theory of yesterday becomes accepted practice to- 

Ay day. Witness the overthrowing of the long-established, clas- 
y JK EAN sical doctrine of laissez faire, and the growing acceptance of 
( NY) planned, socialistic-like national economy. The seed for a 
planned economic structure was planted years ago and was given 
favor after the fruits of laissez faire proved bitter; a new economic doc- 
trine now overshadows the old. Similarly, seeds of radical theory are to 
be found in the educational field. Will they be favored so as to gain as- 
cendency over established doctrines or are the fruits of present education 
so luscious, bountiful and satisfying that firm establishment of a new 
basic theory need not be contemplated? The fact that experimentation 
continues abundantly in the field of education—sometimes casually in 
classrooms, sometimes formally in university research centers—indicates 
that theories are being nurtured, tested and held in readiness for that day 
when the old shall have lost favor. The story that follows is illustrative. 

For years, Mr. Bert C. Moody, head of the manual arts department 
at Palo Alto High School, had felt that shop courses had possibilities 
which had been far from realized. He did not see why a manual arts 
department should always be split and subdivided into wood classes, sheet- 
metal classes, leather classes, electrical classes, etc.; and for that matter did 
not see why there should be unsurmountable walls between shop and 
academic courses. He favored integration rather than subject splitting 
and coordinated development of head and hand rather than abstract edu- 
cation. He had notions about functional units of instruction which would 
permit students to plan, execute and evaluate self-initiated activities in 
school. He looked askance upon so-called experiments in science labora- 
tories which seemed to be more or less perfunctory drill routine compar- 
able to setting-up exercises in a gymnasium. He nurtured seeds of educa- 
tional radicalism. 

As contemplation lead to action, Mr. Moody began to experiment. Dur- 
ing 1932-33 a chemistry table and a physics work bench were brought 
into his manual-arts department to supplement equipment and tools that 
already existed there. The combination of science and handicraft equip- 
ment made it possible to undertake a great range of class activities with- 
out handicap of departmental barriers. Examples of problems undertaken 
are listed: 


1. Recharge an acid-type fire extinguisher, determining the kinds and propor- 
tions of ingredients to be used. 

2. Recharge a foam-type extinguisher. Make one on a small scale, for which you 
formulate the ingredients. 

3. Disassemble and repair a burned-out electric flat iron, giving a theoretical re- 

4 





port of its design. 
. Disassemble and repair a Baloptican, furnishing instructions and working 
diagram for those who are to operate it. 
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. Find a chemical solvent for residue deposited in a stopped-up drain pipe, giving 
the chemical reaction involved. 

. Determine a liquid soap formula suitable for school use. 

. Design and construct an electric testing board mounted with an ammeter, volt 
meter and resistance lamps. 

. Take down, inspect, clean and remount a 3 H.P. electric motor that has been 
running hot. Describe its design. 

. Make comparative tests of the penetration, water resistance, durability and 
resistance to marking of proprietary floor finishes and linseed oil as furnished. 

10. Design and construct a photographic laboratory for school use. 

Such problems were initiated by the instructor or by students and in- 
structor together. In addition, the students had their own self-initiated 
problems in radio, wood and metal projects, etc., which were carried out. 
All the projects were indigenous, taken from the local situation, and 
were not prescribed by books. References were available when needed 
and the instructor acted as a consultant in making plans and in the execu- 
tion of them. All problems involved the use of theory and application, 
abstract and practical intelligence. The manual completion of a problem 
was always followed by a written technical report which had to be ap- 
proved before a new problem was undertaken. Some problems were both 
complicated and extensive, requiring division of labor and the collabora- 
tion of several students. There was no duplicating or overlapping of 
work done in other classes or departments, since the basic procedure was 
different. Due to the initiative of the students and instructor, the supply 
of problems was abundant. Organization of the course was surprisingly 
easy but, after inauguration of the work, large questions began to loom. 

One difficulty was that, although all students had opportunity to ini- 
tiate and pursue problems in which they might be interested, some of 
them evidently had no lust for learning by doing. They preferred to be 
spoon-fed on page-to-page assignments and to be tested later on these 
same pages. Should concessions have been made to such a stratum of 
students? In a sense, their inclinations were justified because they had 
been accustomed to such procedure in other classes and in previous train- 
ing. Besides, vicarious “paper work” education was easier than struggling 
with realities. Perhaps it is no more right to force some students into 
a realistic type of education than it is to limit others to a “paper work” 
experience in schools. How should this question be handled in cur- 
riculum making and in educational guidance? 

If the experimental course served to raise some questions, it seemed 
to answer others. A pleasant observation was that most students did not 
have to have their interest stimulated by the teacher. What they wanted 
was opportunity to go ahead; they even wanted to work beyond class 
hours. Orthodox teaching procedure requires that interest of students in 
their lessons shall somehow be aroused by the teacher. The assumption 
seems to be that students naturally have jaded appetites and that some- 
thing must be done to make them partake of the mental food set before 
them. Why should normal children have jaded appetites? What is wrong 
when teachers must constantly prod and stimulate students’ desires for 
learning? A few experimental courses under competent teachers in vari- 
ous public schools might give an answer. 
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Only Long-time Results Are Important 

An assumption made in the Palo Alto experiment was that functional 
education yields greater long-time results than the type that is based 
on rote learning and paper experience. Experiments in college teaching 
have already been made that indicate the superiority of some teaching 
methods over others in securing long-time results. There seems to be 
little justification for short-time achievement with which much teaching 
and testing is concerned. If teaching results are lost “like water rolling 
off a duck’s back”, what defense do we have for education in times of 
attack upon it? As a test of education, Professor Thomas Briggs has 
said, “Nothing that fails to make a difference is of the least importance.” 
How much of public school education will stand that test? We believe 
that modern methods of teaching do make a difference in securing long- 
time results, but proof and verification are needed. University-research 
departments should lend a hand in this question. 

Another large question which loomed, after improved teaching was 
tried, had to do with testing. The giving of new-type objective tests was 
considered, but they did not seem compatible with a problem course. Com- 
pared with the spirit of the course, objective tests seemed too much con- 
cerned about fact knowledge and were somewhat arbitrary about items 
that were open questions to some extent. This attitude toward objective 
tests was also reflected at Stanford University where a number of classes 
in the School of Education were conducted on a problem basis, and new- 
type tests were given. In being asked if objective tests seemed suitable 
for problem work, all classes replied in the negative. Comments made were 
typically as follows: : 

“Objective tests call for a great deal of fact knowledge; they do not test one’s 
command of principles or ability to apply them.” 
“The objective tests do not seem to measure what one has learned by the 
problem method.” 
“The problem method is good but not the measurement of its results when 
objective tests are used.” 
A suspicion arises that “new-type tests” are an ally of “old-type school- 
ing.” Testing has not kept pace with teaching. A hiatus exists and it is 
not certain what to do about testing when modernized instruction is given. 
Perhaps researchers who got teachers into objective testing will next show 
the way out. There is need for a procedure that is compatible with modern 
methods and objectives of teaching. 

Such is the story of one small teaching experiment and of the large 
educational issues which were encountered. The issues were fundamental, 
and probably would be met in other departments, if experimentation with 
functional education were tried. Perhaps the questions raised have radi- 
cal implications, but they represent seedlings of thought that promise to 
grow. 

Old ways cling tenaciously in such a conservative enterprise as educa- 
tion. But even in this field perhaps the old philosophies some day will give 
way to the new, even as once powerful laissez faire in the realm of eco- 
nomics is giving way to a new doctrine. Stranger things have happened. 
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THE PLACE OF SUBJECTS IN AN INTE- 
GRATED CURRICULUM 


W. B. FEATHERSTONE 


Director of Secondary Curriculum, Los Angeles Public Schools 






map| ACHERS are hearing a great deal these days about the new 
Ra curriculum, integration, the social responsibility of the school, 
Y, a) and a multitude of other intriguing but elusive ideas. Most 
CS teachers are anxious to know how they should revise their 
aims and methods so that the effects of their work are more 
vital and challenging to children. Unfortunately, most of them have been 
trained as subject matter specialists—as professionals (or at least quasi- 
professionals) in the fields of scholarship—and they naturally wonder 
what is going to happen to the traditional subjects of instruction in a 
school organized presumably around the life needs and natural activities 
of young people. Some, of course, are jealous of the places they have 
come to occupy as expounders of learning and are fearful lest scholarship 
suffer in a school that tries to build upon and enrich the interests of 
children. There is a certain amount of rationalizing undoubtedly in such 
a position, for vested interests are always strong, even though subcon- 
scious. Anyone would be rash to claim, however, that the fears of the 
subject matter specialists are based wholly upon selfishness, because there 
are many teachers who do recognize the fact that rich and vital content 
in the curriculum is quite as necessary as dynamic methods for realizing 
the aims of teaching. 

It is impossible to gain a clear notion of the place of any particular 
subject in an integrated curriculum without laying down some general 
principles first. There is a great deal of uncertainty how much can be 
taken for granted about that troublesome adjective “integrated”. It is a 
perfectly simple word and it ought to mean something perfectly definite 
and well understood. But more and more it appears to mean all kinds of 
things to all kinds of people. Unless one is a skilful mathematician, it is 
difficult to manage even one variable quantity at a time without indulging in 
the mental gymnastics necessary to juggle two. So it will be wise to build 
some sort of verbal fence around the integrated curriculum to keep it from 
wandering all over the educational map before trying to corral any particu- 
lar subject within the enclosure. Please note especially the fact that the 
curriculum must be dealt with first. This is because it is the mental bench 
mark for future reference. Education must be concerned with the proper 
place of subjects in furthering the desired aims of an integrated curriculum 
—not the other way around. 


Meaning of an Integrated Curriculum 
What is an integrated curriculum? Briefly, it is any kind of a curricu- 
lum which makes possible, or makes easier, the integration of experience 
in the mind and soul of the learner. Such a definition may seem to beg 
the question but not as much so as may appear on the surface. After all, 
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one has to teach a pupil—one can’t learn him. This simply means that 
the pupil himself must do the integrating. Integration is a function of 
the mind. It is a kind of behavior that can be seen in process or as an ac- 
complished fact when a pupil is able readily and confidently to organize 
a mass of more or less unrelated experience into some more or less satis- 
factory way of dealing with the bewildering array of problems and situa- 
tions which confronts him here and now. Probably integration is the 
same as intelligence. It certainly requires insight, the ability to transfer 
and generalize, sensitivity to cues, the ability to cut and try, select and 
reject. These are probably the essential characteristics of mind. If they 
are not, no matter, for if any one requires more he probably belongs with 
the theoretical psychologists rather than with the practical educators. 

Of course it is coming to be fairly well understood that an integrated 
curriculum implies certain rather definite things about the school program. 
But it is necessary to call attention to the fact that the word “integration” 
is now being used with a recently attributed meaning rather than with its 
original and intrinsic meaning (intrinsic at least etymologically). The 
most important thing which the term implies is that whatever goes on in 
the school room the teacher must know that genuine learning takes place 
only when the learner is an active and creative participant. The pupil 
must be seen as a person, as a mind growing and reaching out, rather than 
as a sponge which merely absorbs and retains more or less permanently 
something poured into it. To gain this active participation, the activities 
of the school room are preferably based upon intrinsic interest. If, as is 
often necessary, they are based upon extrinsic interest, the point of at- 
tachment of that interest must be some value which in itself is whole- 
some and stimulating to further growth rather than vicious and debauch- 
ing. Marks, for example, are all right if they are more than clubs, or 
props, or miser’s gold. Pupils ought to be taken into our confidence when 
determining the objectives and procedures of any classroom activity. Many 
teachers seem to look upon the work of the classroom as some mysterious 
sort of mumbo-jumbo, the reasons for which must never be divulged to a 
living soul. 

It may be possible to provide educational experiences which are truly 
integrative in their effect without altering the outward appearance of the 
paper curriculum. What would be chiefly required, it seems, is a new 
statement and a new realization of the proper motives or objectives which 
should obtain in any subject of instruction, and a re-evaluation and re- 
selection of content and procedure. Schools have truly gone a long way 
in doing just that. It is a far cry from the day when teachers asked chil- 
dren to memorize long lists of isolated facts, dates, rules, and maxims. 
They have improved considerably on the outmoded pedagogical formula 
of assignment, recitation, and drill. It is very probable, however, that few 
of them have gone nearly as far as they can go or ought to go in im- 
proving teaching within long established subject fields. But it seems rather 
stupid deliberately to handicap themselves when they could so easily 
accomplish what they want to do by simply ignoring the neat little com- 
partments into which the logicians have assorted all human knowledge, 
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and embalmed it. They would then be free to organize their schoolroom 
activities on the basis of the learner’s way of getting and organizing ex- 
perience. 

Apparently the anthropologist is the only free soul in the universe. 
He believes, with Pope, that the proper study of mankind is man, and 
proceeds forthwith to study man as a human being. He recognizes no 
such thing as an English man or a Latin man, a mathematical man or 
an artistic man, an economic man or a political man. All possible elements 
of man’s personality are his to observe, describe, and record. If the schools 
could modify Pope’s dictum so that it would read “the proper study of 
mankind is man and nature”, and if they would then permit their young 
charges to approach the study of man and nature with the motives and 
the methods of the anthropologist and the natural scientist, they would 
probably have about as ideal a curriculum as it is possible to devise. 

In‘all probability, however, there will have to be compromise. A mid- 
dle ground will have to be found between the curriculum set up as so many 
compartments in the logician’s storehouse (some call it the logician’s cafe- 
teria or department store) and the curriculum set up on the pattern pro- 
vided by the anthropologist and the natural scientist. When the smoke of 
battle finally clears away between the logicians and the psychologists, the 
schools will probably find themselves with a curriculum which recognizes 
about five strands or channels of experience, and future efforts toward 
integration of experience will take place largely within the limits of these 
five fields. It is to be hoped, however, that teachers or department heads 
will not build high fences between the five fields and proceed immediately 
to crystallize and organize within these fields. If they do, they will be 
right back where they started, almost. Perhaps a five-part personality 
is not quite as bad as a fifteen-part personality, such as many children 
now have. At least it is not quite as difficult to assemble a five piece 
jigsaw puzzle into some kind of whole as it is a fifteen-piece one. School 
children of the future ought to have a rather easier time doing their in- 
tegrating than they have now. 


A Five-field Curriculum Requirement 

It will be advisable to consider, briefly, the specifications of these five 
fields, or channels, or strands, which will likely stand out more or less 
distinctly in the curriculum of the future. The place of subjects can be 
discovered more easily if the general outlines and limits or the landmarks 
of reference for each of these fields are established. 

The Feld of Health Education. First of all, there is the field of 
health education; first because it is most easily defined and because it is 
probably most important. It will consist mainly of body culture and of 
related materials in hygiene and healthful living. The activities them- 
selves need not stand in isolation but their primary purpose will be fairly 
distinct. The activities in this field may also contribute to worthwhile 
aims in other fields, but that will not be their chief reason for existence. 
Health education need not be radically different in the future from what 
it is now although it ought to be more vital in character, informal in 
method, and universal in appeal. 
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The Field of Social Arts and Sciences. The second field may be called, 
for lack of a better name, the social arts and sciences, or social studies. 
Here the aim should be to study man as the anthropologist studies him, 
man and his achievements, his aspirations, his beliefs, his foibles and 
weaknesses as well as his strengths. By making these studies much more 
definitely anthropological in character, teachers and pupils will be able, 
without apology, to draw from the fields of literature, art, music, manners 
and morals, religion, and ethics, more generously than they do now and 
thus see man whole rather than merely as a political or economic unit. 
If they do this, they ought eventually to be able to see themselves as 
others see them—an event long wished for by poet and layman alike. 

The Field of Natural Science. The third field is the field of natural 
science, or man and nature. Of course, the pupils will see nature through 
the eyes of man and the purpose will be to know nature as she reveals 
herself to man—how man may persuade her to further his own ends, as 
well as how he must gauge his own behaviors to her whims and impulses 
or to her inexorable laws and transcendent wisdom, (depending upon 
whether he is poet, scientist, or philosopher). 

The Field of the Practical Arts. The fourth field is the practical arts. 
Here the teacher and pupils will be concerned with man the artisan, and 
the purpose will be to live as artisans in order that one may truly under- 
stand and appreciate the worth of those who contribute to the world’s bet- 
terment through skilful hands and nimble fingers as well as through in- 
tellect and feeling. For the most part the school will be concerned with 
the truly cultural and socializing aspects of practical arts, though to be 
sure it should not neglect the distinctly bread-and-butter values in this 
field where such attention is appropriate. But as time goes on the task 
of specific occupational training lies less and less heavily on the common 
school. This should enable teachers to humanize their teaching in this 
field and to make the practical arts truly cultural in meaning. 

The Field of the Arts of Expression. The fifth field may be called by 
several names. The best term seems to be the “arts of expression” though 
“fine arts” would probably serve quite as well. The line of demarcation 
between the fine and practical arts is broad and indistinct, but even so 
it is probably wise to treat the fields as if they were fairly definite and 
separate. The practical arts deal rather specifically with the modification 
of materials or with processes, such as commercial studies, closely related 
thereto, and are more likely to have a definitely occupational slant for a 
great many persons. The fine arts, on the other hand, have to do with 
communication—with the manipulation, modification, and transference of 
ideas and feelings. Materials are only incidental and the content may be 
as free as the flight of fancy. The thing the teacher should stress is the 
art of communication, but he should find the most powerful motives for 
experiences of this kind growing out of the fields of social and natural 
science. There is little place in the curriculum of the common school, of 
which the high school is a part, for such abstract and unreal things as 
art for art’s sake, but teaching will approach more nearly such a state of 
affairs in this field than in any other. What is meant here, roughly at 
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least, is music, painting, literature, writing, and the speech arts, though 
of course in a more freely expressive sense than was intended in describing 
the field of social arts and sciences. Certainly there will be little vitality 
or possible meaning in experiences of this sort for the ordinary run of 
young people in the secondary school unless the content is vital and mean- 
ingful in and for itself. But there is a sufficiently rich field of vital content 
over and above that which is useful in the social studies or natural science 
fields to warrant the recognition of a separate and special channel of ex- 
perience as a means of perfecting and embellishing the more distinctly 
form aspects of the various arts of expression. It may be, as many believe, 
that all the work that is needed in the arts of expression can be done in- 
cidentally in connection with activities in the fields of social arts and prac- 
tical arts. Only careful experimentation will tell, and adherents of either 
point of view should be willing and ready to change their minds if expe- 
rience indicates that they should. 


A Spiral Development in Each Field 

There is an additional point about integration which should be made 
here. One should remember that integration has more than one dimen- 
sion. Mere organizing of activities on a broad horizontal basis, ignoring 
conventional subject-matter lines, which gives us one dimension is not 
enough. There must be an orderly arrangement and sequence of activities 
so that one bit of experience is genuinely useful in the development of a 
succeeding unit. This gives a second dimension. Then, the content must 
be selected in relation to a progressively emerging realization of aims and 
purposes in a changing world. This is the third dimension. And, lastly, 
one must recognize that children are continuously growing and maturing 
individuals and that the nature and scope of the activities prescribed and 
encouraged must be adapted to various levels of development. The geog- 
raphy of the United States cannot be taught once and for all in the fifth 
grade. It must be taught again in the seventh and eighth, again in the 
eleventh and twelfth, and in the fourteenth and fifteenth grades, although 
with a different emphasis in each case and with, let us hope, a different 
level of maturity and comprehensiveness. There must be, wherever pos- 
sible, a sort of spiral development in a field, continuing over a long period 
of time, if the best results are to be obtained. 

The significance of this principle is this: The whole curriculum ought 
to be arranged so that a pupil has continuous contact with each of the 
five major fields throughout his entire school career. It ought to be pos- 
sible for a pupil to have the unspecialized and orientation contacts with 
these fields which are essential to social integration and still have some 
time available in which to do the things that are of special interest and 
value to the pupil in his narrower social aspects. 

As a matter of fact, the requirements of the basic or core curriculum 
were principally in mind in what was said in the foregoing paragraphs 
about the several fields of activities or experience which should be provided 
in every school. What will be said subsequently about different subjects 
will have to do primarily with those elements of the traditional fields of 
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learning which belong in the core curriculum on the grounds that they are 
good for everyone. Necessarily, attention must be given to the enrich- 
ment, specialization, or concentration values of various subjects; but 
these are of minor concern in this discussion. There need be little fear 
that academic scholarship will suffer in the schools of the future provided 
pupils are given an opportunity to concentrate for perhaps a third or half 
their time in some one or more fields of special interest to them. The fact 
that most of the present generation of teachers has been trained as sub- 
ject-matter specialists will guarantee that. Furthermore, there are all too 
few signs on the horizon that universities and teacher training institutions 
have any serious intention of turning out a new generation of teachers 
any less subject-matter-minded than were their academic ancestors. 

A More Flexible Program Required. To make it possible for pupils 
to spend a large portion of their time in basic or core activities at lower 
levels of the school and an increasingly larger portion of their time in 
specialized or more highly technical activities at higher levels, a much more 
flexible and informal school program than is now common must be worked 
out, at least for the basic and common activities. Not an easy task, to be 
sure, until it is once done, but a perfectly possible one nevertheless. Per- 
haps some adaptation of the cooperative group plan of the elementary 
schools or of the house unit plan of certain well known colleges offer pos- 
sible cues which resourceful program makers can follow to good advantage. 
If program makers were less lock-step-minded, a good deal more flexibility 
could be introduced into time schedules without doing much violence to 
convention or tradition. Combining of classes and doubling or tripling of 
periods with the same teacher is a very good beginning, provided the 
right teachers are at hand, but schools will likely have to go much further 
than that. 


English, Foreign Languages, and Mathematics in an 
Integrated Curriculum 

So much for the general outlines of the curriculum set-up. It should 
now be possible to consider some of the more common subjects in relation 
to these general fields. Some of the conventional subjects will belong partly 
in one field and partly in another. Others, such as English, may disappear 
entirely as separate entities. A few, such as foreign languages, may find 
it hard to survive in any field. 

In order of importance as the source of controversy and uncertainty, 
English seems to be the subject deserving most attention. It is not easy, 
however, to discuss English apart from other social studies. The following 
several paragraphs, therefore, will undertake to outline primarily the 
elements which should make up the social arts and sciences. Any residue 
of elements from existing English, social studies or other fields will find a 
place, if they are essential, in areas of the curriculum outside the basic 
fields. 

If the general outlines proposed in the paragraph on social arts and 
sciences are applied, this particular field will consist of the following ele- 
ments : 
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First, those elements of present social studies courses should be re- 
tained which describe and interpret the human mind and character in 
relation to present day problems and situations. It is difficult to see how 
more than fifty per cent of the present courses have any bearing upon 
the problems of living in the world of 1934. If this is the case, the other 
fifty per cent of material in existing courses should disappear from the 
basic curriculum. This fifty per cent of non-essential, even if interesting, 
material may pass over into highly specialized or advanced courses chosen 
by limited groups of pupils to supplement the basic training in the social 
science field. Such a course as ancient history would be typical. Ancient 
history as a unified field of knowledge is doubtless of value to those who 
have a special interest in such things or to those who aspire to professional 
scholarship in the field of history. But not more than twenty-five per cent 
of present ancient history courses has any conceivable value for the 
general run of citizens who make up the social milieu of this year of grace. 
There are probably three or four high-light periods of ancient history 
which are more or less significant for all the children of all the people. 
These should be studied for what they are intrinsically worth as revealing 
instances of the ways of human nature and for their bearing upon pres- 
ent day life. They should be studied in sufficient detail to make them vital 
and real to young people. The intervening lowlands between these peaks 
should be passed over as of little consequence, receiving only enough at- 
tention to establish a connection between the high points so that the sense 
of continuity of time may not be completely destroyed. The specialist— 
the embryo professional historian-—may fill in these valleys with all the 
detail his heart desires, but he should not be permitted to assume that 
because such details are interesting to him they are therefore of interest 
and value to all his associates. 

The second element in this field will consist of materials from litera- 
ture which illuminate and throw into clearer relief those particular moun- 
tain peaks along the road of man’s painful struggle upward to higher 
planes and wider horizons of life which have been chosen as the centers 
of interest or points of reference for the general complex of curriculum 
activities. In the near future there will be a crying need for poems, plays, 
stories, essays, and all the other forms of literature from many periods 
and many peoples. School libraries and textbook rooms are notoriously 
barren of anything but the time-tried classics of English and American 
literature. A good beginning has been made in the elementary schools in 
leading children to realize that the literature of other peoples is quite as 
rich as their own and usually quite as valuable in revealing the basic and 
universal traits and characteristics of human nature which are the special 
concern of the social studies. The secondary schools will have to carry 
on to higher levels a similar program of selecting from the literature of 
all nations and all epochs those writings which most certainly furnish the 
life-giving details of any episode of human experience. Most of the re- 
quired materials still need to be translated. It is a curious but easily 
understood fact that the literature of both children and adults is rich in 
meaning and catholic in character, while the literature of adolescents (at 
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least their school literature) is almost wholly that produced by English 
speaking writers. Is there no German, Italian, French, or Russian litera- 
ture that can be safely put in the hands of youth? If not, the fact is a 
most interesting sidelight either on the character of these peoples or on 
American youth. 

There are some who are disturbed by the belief that under such a 
scheme English will be sold out to the other social studies. They ask 
why literature should be selected in relation to social studies themes rather 
than in relation to science or art themes. They cannot see how pupils are 
going to be introduced to other worthy aspects of human character and 
achievement if interpretative literature is to be selected on what they believe 
is a too narrow basis. 

These persons would seem to be unduly alarmed. It would be most 
unfortunate if the reading materials for units of a sort which are neces- 
sary in the social studies field were drawn merely from the political, social, 
and economic areas of man’s life. Readings which reveal the state of 
technology, of the arts and crafts, of manners and morals, are quite as 
important as those which describe political institutions and economic sys- 
tems, if the aims of integration are to be successfully realized. If pupils 
are encouraged to read both factual and non-factuai materials in connec- 
tion with their studies of the whole complex of a civilization or a cultural 
epoch, literature ought to be both more vital in purpose and richer in con- 
tent. Furthermore, science and the appreciation of the arts will be closely 
related to natural human interests and motives. This is a true correlation 
and one which cannot be effected by any artificial mixture of the con- 
ventional content of unrelated fields, whose main principles of selection 
and organization are the inherent logic of the subject matter itself. 

Of course, when literature is chosen primarily because the selections 
have some bearing upon the center of interest of the entire unit, a good 
many of the traditional classics will go by the board. For teachers this 
will be as hard as giving up belief in some deeply rooted religious or moral 
dogma that has proved no longer tenable. But if the classics stand in 
the way of vital education, so much the worse for the classics. They will 
have to pass over into the other area of the social studies curriculum, or- 
ganized for the special benefit of bright pupils going to college or pupils 
whose parents wish them to have a conventional education. There can 
be no serious objection to a course called “Classics in English and Amer- 
ican Literature” for the benefit of such pupils. Such a course would 
probably do no harm and might conceivably be of a good deal of value 
to a limited group provided they chose such a course with wise counsel 
and with no misapprehensions as to the possible good they might get out 
of it. 

It should be pointed out here too that the social arts and science field 
is the place where most of the teaching of form and process aspects of 
language will take place, although by no means all of it. Here is the 
place to teach most of the truly functional elements of grammar, composi- 
tion, speaking, and the like. The non-functional ones should not be taught 
except perhaps to a limited group who wish a course in grammar for much 
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the same reasons that they wish a course in advanced mathematics. Teach- 
ing of form and process should be done as an incidental (though by no 
means accidental) part of the work in reading, writing, and speaking, 
which are necessary in every well-rounded and worthwhile unit. Teaching 
of this kind is not particularly easy for teachers who have been trained 
to teach by the drill and cold storage method, but with better thought out 
procedures and more satisfactory materials they will learn to do it in time. 
There is certainly sufficient evidence to warrant the conviction that if 
grammar and all such like are not taught functionally and incidentally, 
they are never really taught so far as the ordinary run of people is con- 
cerned. 


Every teacher in the school ought to be held responsible for the main- 
tenance of correct usage of language and a concerted supervisory effort 
ought to be made to see that these responsibilities are met. But in the 
lower levels, while pupils are still in the period of initial establishment of 
habits, it would seem to be preferable to center responsibility in one group 
of teachers. The logical place to center responsibility is in the field where 
pupils do most of their talking, reading, and writing—namely, the field 
of social arts and sciences. 


At the lower levels of the secondary school there may well be a third 
element in the general complex of activities which make up a unit of work 
in the field of social arts and science. Many persons have advocated a 
certain amount of manipulative and constructive or “project” work in con- 
nection with these units. Some go so far as to say that all the experiences 
in creative or manipulative activities that are needed can be provided in 
such a setting and that whatever is done under such circumstances will 
be more practical because more vital and significant. 


This position seems to be well taken so far as the elementary schools 
are concerned, and there is some evidence (but not very scientific, withal) 
that it is a sound position for the junior high schools. But senior high 
schools may reasonably, it seems, take the position that the social studies 
units should be more definitely intellectual and spiritual in content and 
that manipulative work, if needed at that level, should be carried on in 
relation to centers of interest in the practical arts field or in the field of 
the arts of expression. They think, and most observers are inclined to 
agree, that the building of a model of Caesar’s bridge, of Mission San 
Juan Capistrano, of Independence Hall, or Fort Dearborn, is quite all 
right in the elementary or junior high schools. But they believe that such 
activities are out of place in the senior high school because they are un- 
natural and fanciful, because they do not enrich or even motivate the 
other activities of the unit, and because they take a great deal of time 
that might more profitably be spent in other types of work. Perhaps even 
high school teachers will agree that if a pupil feels an unmistakable urge 
to build a model of the Globe Theater, or the Parthenon, or Gutenberg’s 
printing press, or a guillotine, he ought to be permitted to do so without 
being chided as a juvenile. But likely, too, most teachers would agree that 
it is just as artificial to drag into a unit manipulative and constructive ac- 
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tivities which are not naturally called for as it is to restrict a unit to the 
study of political systems or wars or dynastic successions. 


Foreign languages make up the second group of subjects which seem 
to require attention. They may be disposed of briefly, however, because it 
is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to find any values in these subjects 
which belong in the basic or universal learning activities of all pupils. If 
there are valid reasons for teaching modern languages in present day high 
schools, these reasons will undoubtedly be found through an analysis of 
the needs of restricted and specialized groups of pupils who may be taken 
care of in the fifty per cent of time given over to individual requirements. 
Pupils who still have to meet traditional college entrance requirements, or 
those who definitely anticipate some highly specialized or technical pro- 
fessional work for which a foreign language is essential preparation, will 
need to have the opportunity to study such languages. But the time for 
such study should be found outside the limits of the basic fields. 


So far as the basic curriculum is concerned, it may be possible that 
there are some contributions from foreign languages that are worth going 
after. A few words or phrases to provide a certain decorative embellish- 
ment to studies of cultural epochs or signicant periods in the evolution of 
various nations and peoples may possibly have some value particularly 
at the junior high school level. It is barely possible, too, that at higher 
levels the content of modern language courses may make a notable con- 
tribution to the understanding and appreciation of the character and 
achievements of modern peoples. The hope that this may be so seems 
decidedly faint, however, in the light of conditions which prevail in most 
high schools. To use a language for the purpose of discovering the deeper 
meanings of events, the underlying motives of human behavior, and the 
higher aesthetic and spiritual life of a people, demands almost a native 
familiarity with, and mastery of, the form and technique of the language. 
This degree of mastery of a foreign language is almost entirely beyond 
the grasp of high school students. In fact, it is too seldom ever attained 
by even college or university students. 


Some have suggested that the basic curriculum activities ought to be 
selected and organized so that they will in some way indicate whether a 
pupil has an interest in language or shows promise of success in language 
study. It would be splendid if this could be done but unfortunately there 
seems to be no reliable way of discovering whether a pupil is genuinely 
interested in language study or likely to succeed in it except the direct 
method of having him try his hand at some particular language. Those 
who advocate that every pupil should be required during his early years 
to take a fling at some language seem to have a point in their favor. But 
they should consider whether such a requirement does not after all pre- 
vent a pupil from participating in studies which are a great deal more 
worthwhile, both for their intrinsic values and for their permanent effects 
in laying a foundation of self-sustaining interests leading to more worth- 
while cultural and recreational activities than can be had from language 
study. 


a 
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The third subject which should be considered is mathematics. It has 
been the usual thing to regard mathematics as a science and to consider it 
along with such other subjects as physics, chemistry, or biology. Mathe- 
matics is a science, to be sure, but not a natural science such as physics or 
biology. It is only a form and process science and as such must find its 
proper place in the basic curriculum as a means to the ends which acti- 
vities in the basic curriculum fields should strive to achieve. It should 
be readily apparent, therefore, that for the great mass of people the scope 
and content of mathematics will be determined largely by discovering the 
mathematical principles and processes which are needed to carry forward 
worthwhile activities in the field of practical arts, such as shop or in- 
dustrial activities, commercial studies, and the like. At higher levels of the 
secondary school, mathematics will have a certain value in direct relation 
to such science activities as physics and chemistry. But even here the 
need will be very slight indeed for the ordinary run of persons. The man 
in the street is interested in the descriptive and interpretive side of science 
but seldom in the mathematical side. And, at the lower levels, there is 
almost no need of mathematics in carrying forward those activities in ele- 
mentary general science which are appropriate at the junior high school 
and early senior high school levels. 


A safe and dependable principle for mathematics teaching in the basic 
curriculum is simply this: Teach as much mathematics in the junior high 
school as is genuinely necessary to carry on worthwhile activities in the 
practical arts field; teach as much mathematics in the upper levels of the 
senior high school as is genuinely necessary to carry forward worthwhile 
activities in practical arts and science; and forget about the rest. Pupils 
who need technical or advanced mathematics in anticipation of college 
entrance or technical vocational work will have plenty of opportunity to 
study it in that portion of their time given over to special and individual 
needs and interests. 


The easiest way to apply this principle within the limits of the basic 
curriculum would be to forget all about mathematics as a separate com- 
partment of the curriculum and see that shop, commercial, homemaking, 
and science teachers who are teaching in the basic or general areas of 
the curriculum teach the principles and processes of mathematics exactly 
as they are needed. This is the same practice which was advocated for 
English grammar; namely, that it should be taught as an incidental but 
integral part of the activities in which it functions directly and immedi- 
ately. Outside the limits of the basic curriculum mathematics as well as 
grammar may be taught with all the abstract principles, logical develop- 
ment and illustrative, even if impracticable, detail that may be required 
to meet the vocational or college entrance needs of the limited groups of 
pupils who chose such fields of work. 


There are a great many other subjects which might be discussed profit- 
ably in much the same way that English, foreign languages, and mathe- 
matics have been discussed. These three seem to raise the greatest obsta- 
cles in the way of organizing learning activities that are vital in content 
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and purpose. This is the reason they have been singled out for special 
attention. The selection and organization of elements for the field of the 
arts of expression is probably the most difficult task that will confront 
school executives who attempt to organize a program along the lines pro- 
posed in this discussion. Certainly the present courses in art and music 
appreciation will have to become something greatly different from what 
most of them are now if they are to have any appreciable values in the 
basic curriculum prescribed for all pupils. A little talking about pic- 
tures and a little listening to music and discussion of the lives of artists 
and composers will build no sincere or genuine appreciation of either 
of these means of communication. Unless there is provided some op- 
portunity for creative effort—some attempt to use these arts as a means 
of saying something or expressing something—there will never result any 
deeply seated or sincere respect for the genius of those who have achieved 
greatness, and even sublimity, as examples of man’s highest level of 
achievement—man the artist. There is a greater need for creative think- 
ing and practical planning in this field than in almost any other, both 
because the objectives to be sought are nebulous and elusive and because 
possible ways of organizing fruitful activities based upon genuine needs 
and interests of pupils have been little explored. 


In a school organized along lines proposed here, the conventional sub- 
ject departments would probably retain their present administrative status 
and identity, largely because of the need of specialization along rather 
narrow lines for pupils at the higher levels of the school. However, de- 
partment heads of the future should have a broad outlook on the whole 
field of education and should be able to work intimately with heads of 
all other departments in planning activities for the basic curriculum 
which cut across several and perhaps all of the conventional subject fields. 
Above all, the department head of the future will need to be something 
of an educational statesman rather than the ward boss of a particular 
field, concerned chiefly with maintaining academic respectability and find- 
ing a larger place to occupy in the academic sun. 
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HE primary purpose of this article is to present an evaluation 

of an attempt to obtain a more integrated curriculum. Briefly, 
Ya two classes from the 7B (low seventh), 7A (high seventh), 
oS and 8A (high eighth), were organized so that one class was 
. comparable to the other on each grade level. One group, the 
experimental, was given English, social studies, and art in one class of 
three periods under the direction of one teacher. The other group, the 
control, was taught English, social studies, and art in three different 
periods under three teachers. The purpose of the experiment was to inte- 
grate the work of the experimental group into what could be considered 
a unified presentation of curriculum material. 

A secondary purpose of this presentation is to show the need for a 
careful evaluation of new procedures before we finally accept them. Such 
an evaluation should be as objective as possible. Only too often are we in 
education prone to “be on with the new and off with the old” without 
studying as scientifically as possible the effects of the new procedures. 

Set-up of Experiment 

The school in which the experiment was carried on had an enrollment 
of approximately 350 students. The faculty consisted of 14 teachers, a 
vice-principal and a principal. The student body was made up of students 
coming for the most part from average homes. Most of the parents were 
in the laboring class. The grades which were involved in this experiment 
were the 7B, 7A, and 8A. The reasons for the choice were varied but the 
main one was the experiences which each group had had in connection 
with the proposed program. The 7B’s had contacted a similar program the 
previous semester in elementary school. The 7A’s had not had such expe- 
riences but were still only slightly removed from the elementary school. 
The 8A’s had never contacted the methods used and had been in junior 
high long enough to have a very definite feeling about any methods differ- 
ing radically from the ones to which they were accustomed. Another 
difficulty arose with this latter group in that two home rooms which had 
been organized for a year and a half had to be broken up. 

The 7A and 8A pupils in the experimental and control groups were 
matched on the basis of I.Q., age, sex, and average marks. The 7B pupils 
were matched on I.Q., age, sex, and the achievement median on the 
Modern School Achievement Test. The groups were very well matched 
as can be seen by studying Table I appearing on the following page. The 
groupings and testings were carried on by the vice-principal under the 
supervision of the research department. 

Description of Teachers 

In order to get a picture of the procedure, it will be necessary to study 

the teachers involved. Teacher A of the 7B experimental group was to 
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integrate art, English, and social science. She was an elementary school 
teacher, placed at the beginning of the semester in the junior high school. 
She had made a distinct success in the unit of work procedure in the ele- 
mentary schools and it was hoped that she would be able to institute it in 
the junior high school with the same degree of success. She appealed to 
the imaginative and creative side of the pupil’s nature. In her teaching 
a consideration for the children’s development took precedence over sub- 
ject-matter. Her personality was of the highest type. 


TAaBLe I 


Preliminary Matching of Control and Experimental 
Groups According to I. Q. and Age 








om I. Q. aay cr Age ~ Number 
Standard Standard of 
Group Mean Deviation Mean Deviation Cases 

8A Experimental.. 102 13 14 yr. 6 mo. 12 mo. 32 
8A Control............. 102 14 14 yr. 5 mo. 12 mo. 33 
7A Experimental.. 100 10 13 yr. 6 mo. 9 mo. 34 
7A Control............. 100 12 13 yr.6 mo. 10 mo. 34 
7B Experimental... 105 14 12 yr. 9 mo. 12 mo. 33 
7B Control............. 107 19 12 yr. 9 mo. 12 mo. 33 


Teacher B made an integration of the same subjects in the 7A grade. 
She had had three years’ experience in junior high school as a teacher and 
librarian. Her background of general knowledge was a primary reason for 
her selection. She also minimized the subject matter type of instruction. 
Her classroom discipline was of a high type and she was admirably fitted as 
far as her personality was concerned. 

Teacher C taught a 2 hour plan with the correlation of English and 
sucial studies in the 8A grade. She was a teacher with four year’s expe- 
rience in the junior high school. All her work had been in the English 
department, specializing in journalism and dramatic work. She was typ- 
ically involved in the mesh of subject matter requirements. Being used 
to a highly specialized type of teaching, her work naturally was affected 
by her training. 

Briefly, Teacher A was chosen because of her success in the elemen- 
tary field. Teacher B represented the secondary school teacher with little of 
the subject matter mindedness usually found. Teacher C was selected as 
a representative of the modern trained secondary school teacher with 
a highly specialized interest. 

Description of Work 

Teacher A presented her work in unit form. The social studies formed 
the core of the work. Papers and oral reports were discussed from the 
point of view of English grammar as well as content. Some formal 
work was done in sentence and paragraph construction as the need showed 
itself. The class worked in several divisions, each group from time to 
time giving its contribution to the general discussion. Art was the outlet 
for creative emotional expression. Most of the work was painting and 
free hand drawing. It was of the large activity type which permitted sev- 
eral to be working on a project at the same time. Naturally the art work 
was directly connected with the study at hand. The teacher provided books 
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and references for all the class and this material was selected so that it 
was adapted to the reading abilities of the individual pupil. Each person 
contributed through the medium of his group. The student contacted many 
avenues of approach to his problem and through those contacts solved 
it by the application of his whole fund of knowledge. 

Teacher B planned her program very similarly to that of Teacher A. 
She had the advantage of the thorough knowledge of the books in the 
library and naturally she had her pupils doing a great deal of reading and 
reporting of their information to the class. Her progress was somewhat 
impeded by the fact that it was her first experience with this type of 
procedure. The culmination of her unit in the “Round Table of Repre- 
sentatives of the British Empire” gave an indication of the broad scope of 
the work which she had directed. She combined the dramatics and art 
work in a pleasing manner. A good indication of the success of her work, 
which cannot be shown by the tests, was the renewal of interest of many 
of the class, some of whom had fallen down very badly in their previous 
semester’s work. 

Teacher C was primarily interested in the English phase of the work 
and allowed the previously constructed course of study to inject itself 
too much in the planning of her work. The dramatics work came to the 
fore in this class in several demonstrations of conditions of living in the 
particular study which the class made. As complete integration was not 
made as in the other groups, for instance, a project was dropped at one 
time to complete a requirement for another particular part of the course 
of study. Disciplinary problems also entered into the handling of this 
class which were a result of the separation of the two home rooms. All 
in all this group worked least satisfactorily of the three. 


Problem of Measurement 


Early in the experiment it was clear that the problem of measurement 
was to be somewhat difficult. The material taught not only varied from 
grade to grade but differed for the control and experimental groups on 
the same grade level. It was deemed necessary to use the same tests for 
all classes so that comparisons could be made from grade to grade as well 
as on any one grade level. One of the objectives of the integrated program 
is to bring about better adjustment of the pupils to the school situation. 
This made it highly desirable to obtain a measure of the pupils’ adjust- 
ments to various phases of their school life. This requirement in addi- 
tion to differences in subject-matter meant that it was necessary to use 
tests which would: 

1. Measure the skills and knowledges, wherever possible, that should have been 

developed in both the experimental and control groups. 

2. Measure these knowledges and skills in the three grades with the same tests. 

3. Measure as reliably as possible the adjustment of the pupils. 

One may judge the extent to which these requirements were met by 
studying the description of the tests in the following section. It was felt 
by the teachers and others connected with the experiment that the tests 
which were given were equally fair to both groups. 
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Description of the Tests Used 


Language Arts. The tests in language arts were from the Progressive Achieve- 
ment Tests—Intermediate Battery! for grades 7, 8, and 9. Measures of four phases 
of the language arts were used. These were reading vocabulary, reading comprehen- 
sion, language usage and spelling. The reading vocabulary tested vocabulary in 
mathematics, science, social science, and literature. The reading comprehension test 
consisted of two parts, following directions and interpretations. The language 
usage test measured capitalization, punctuation, and grammar. The spelling test 
contained thirty words. There was a total of 225 items in the combined language 
arts tests. 

Social Studies. It was much more difficult to obtain tests for the social studies 
which were suitable. It was finally decided to measure only skills and certain inter- 
pretative abilities. Half of the tests finally used were obtained from published 
sources and the other half were constructed especially for the experiment. Three 
phases of abilities and skills were measured, (1) working skills, (2) ability to select 
questions for study, and (3) certain interpretative abilities. The tests are conven- 
iently grouped under these three headings. 

The working skills section contained four tests. Test 1 was from the Progressive 
Achievement Tests and measured the ability to make use of a social studies book. It 
covered the location of material within the book, the use of the table of contents and 
the index. Test 2 measured the knowledge of certain common terms used in the 
social studies. It was taken from a test developed by Gladys Boyinton.2 Test 3 
measured the ability to read a table. A table from a social studies textbook was 
presented with a number of objective questions dealing with the reading of the table. 
Test 4 measured the pupil’s ability to use reference books. A list of reference books 
was given, followed by a number of topics and problems. The pupil was required to 
give the type of reference which he would use in locating the information. This test 
was an adaptation of one reproduced by Alice Gibbons. 

One of the important abilities that is necessary for successful independent work 
in the social studies is the ability to propose problems from the lesson which are in 
need of further study. It was impossible to evaluate the proposed problems of such 
a large number of pupils, and such a treatment would have been very subjective at 
the best. It was possible, however, to construct a test which would measure the 
ability of a pupil to evaluate the importance of problems for further study. Each test 
(5 and 5a) consisted of a paragraph followed by a number of questions. The pupils 
were to judge whether a question was very important for further study, only slightly 
important, of no importance or had already been answered in the paragraph. These 
questions had been suggested by other pupils and carefully keyed by a number of 
teachers. 

There were two tests measuring interpretative abilities. Test 6 was an especially 
constructed test measuring the pupil’s ability to interpret a table dealing with im- 
ports and exports. A number of statements were written, as if they were part of a 
speech of a man who was explaining the table. The pupil was required to tell 
whether each statement was true or false according to the figures in the table, or 
whether no data was given in the table concerning the statement. Test 7 was Test III 
from Barr’s Diagnostic Tests in American History. This test required the pupil to 
make certain interpretations. ; 

These social studies tests had a total of 111 items. While these tests did not 
measure definite facts acquired during the term it was thought that they did cover 
important skills and abilities that it was hoped the integrated program would develop. 

Adjustment. There are no published measures of adjustment suitable for pupils 
of this age. Dr. Percival M. Symonds has developed several forms of adjustment 

1 Published by the Southern California School Book Depository, 1025 N. Highland, 
Hollywood, California, 1933. 

? Boyington, Gladys, “Experiments with Diagnostic Tests to Determine Knowledge 
of Study Tools and Techniques in the Social Studies.” Second Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, Philadelphia, McKinley Publishing Co., 1932, p 160-61. 

* Gibbons, Alice, “Tests in the Social Studies,” No. 3 by the National Council for Social 
Studies, Philadelphia, McKinley Publishing Co., 1929. : 

* Published by the Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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questionnaires and he very courteously permitted the use of his Adjustment Ques- 
tionnaire, Form D, for this experiment. The questionnaire is of the multiple-response 
type with from three to five choices given for each question. The questionnaire has 
sections on the adjustment of the pupil to: 1. Curriculum, 2. Social Life of the 
School, 3. Administration of the School, 4. Teachers, 5. Other Pupils, 6. Home 
and Family, and 7. Personal. These divisions made the test especially valuable for 
this experiment, in that it permitted a more detailed analysis of the results than 
would have otherwise been possible. The test contains 100 items. 

Summary: The total number of items in all the tests were 436. All the tests were 
considered suitable for both groups. It had been hoped to make the testing program 
more comprehensive but neither time nor money permitted. It would have helped if 
the tests had been given at the beginning as well as at the end of the experiment but 
this was not possible. The fact that the groups were carefully matched on the basis of 
learning ability and previous achievement gave as comparable groups as was possible 
with the limitations under which the experiment was conducted.5 


Method of Interpreting Results 

Since the groups were equated at the beginning of the experiment, dif- 
ferences at the end of the semester indicated which plan was superior. It 
would appear that any difference in the means or averages of the two 
groups would show which group did better. Such is not the case, how- 
ever. The difference might be one that would occur by chance even if 
there was no actual difference between the groups. The determination 
of whether a real difference exists is made possible through the use of a 
formula.® This ratio is then changed by means of published tables to in- 
dicate the number of chances in a hundred that a true difference exists 
between the groups. A ratio of .00 indicates a fifty-fifty chance that a 
difference exists. Statisticians state that the ratio should be 3.00 before 
a true difference between the results is considered to exist. 


Tarte II 


Results of the Tests in Language Arts 


Chances in a Hundred that 
Difference divided by the one Group may be Superior 


Tests Standard Error of the (chances less than 75 
Used Difference out of 100 not included) 
7B 7A 8A 7B 7A 8A 
1. Reading 
Vocabulary ................ + .77* —1.89 —1.93 78Et 97C 97C 
2. Reading 
Comprehension ........ + .53 —1% — 6 — 90C — 
3. Language 
CORI: ciicsinisenniteieactiatel +1.05 —1.85 —1.52 85E 97C 94C 
4. Se in +1.59 —- 2 -—1.16 94E —_ 88C 
Total Language 
Arts Score..............-. +1.19 —1.595 -—1.38 88E 94C 92C 
* + indicates difference favoring experimental group, — favoring control group. 


t E indicates that the chances are in favor of the experimental group being superior 
and C indicates that the chances are in favor of the control group being superior. 

* The writers are indebted to Miss Cora B. Vaughn for assistance in the construction 
of tests in the social studies and to Mr. Farrar for the paragraphs for Test 5 and 5a. Mrs. 
Lillian Lamoreaux gave invaluable advice in the methods of instruction followed, 


M, -Ms 


* The formula Va*.e was used in all the calculations. It would have 
™, tora, 





been possible to obtain slightly larger differences through the use of the formula involv- 
ing the correlation between matched individuals but the small number of cases which 
would have been left in the study made the use of the formula impractical. The results 
which are offered border on the conservative instead of the extreme interpretation. 
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Description of the Tests Used 


Language Arts. The tests in language arts were from the Progressive Achieve- 
ment Tests—Intermediate Battery! for grades 7, 8, and 9. Measures of four phases 
of the language arts were used. These were reading vocabulary, reading comprehen- 
sion, language usage and spelling. The reading vocabulary tested vocabulary in 
mathematics, science, social science, and literature. The reading comprehension test 
consisted of two parts, following directions and interpretations. The language 
usage test measured capitalization, punctuation, and grammar. The spelling test 
contained thirty words. There was a total of 225 items in the combined language 
arts tests. 

Social Studies. It was much more difficult to obtain tests for the social studies 
which were suitable. It was finally decided to measure only skills and certain inter- 
pretative abilities. Half of the tests finally used were obtained from published 
sources and the other half were constructed especially for the experiment. Three 
phases of abilities and skills were measured, (1) working skills, (2) ability to select 
questions for study, and (3) certain interpretative abilities. The tests are conven- 
iently grouped under these three headings. 

The working skills section contained four tests. Test 1 was from the Progressive 
Achievement Tests and measured the ability to make use of a social studies book. It 
covered the location of material within the book, the use of the table of contents and 
the index. Test 2 measured the knowledge of certain common terms used in the 
social studies. It was taken from a test developed by Gladys Boyinton.2 Test 3 
measured the ability to read a table. A table from a social studies textbook was 
presented with a number of objective questions dealing with the reading of the table. 
Test 4 measured the pupil’s ability to use reference books. A list of reference books 
was given, followed by a number of topics and problems. The pupil was required to 
give the type of reference which he would use in locating the information. This test 
was an adaptation of one reproduced by Alice Gibbons.*® 

One of the important abilities that is necessary for successful independent work 
in the social studies is the ability to propose problems from the lesson which are in 
need of further study. It was impossible to evaluate the proposed problems of such 
a large number of pupils, and such a treatment would have been very subjective at 
the best. It was possible, however, to construct a test which would measure the 
ability of a pupil to evaluate the importance of problems for further study. Each test 
(5 and 5a) consisted of a paragraph followed by a number of questions. The pupils 
were to judge whether a question was very important for further study, only slightly 
important, of no importance or had already been answered in the paragraph. These 
questions had been suggested by other pupils and carefully keyed by a number of 
teachers. 

There were two tests measuring interpretative abilities. Test 6 was an especially 
constructed test measuring the pupil’s ability to interpret a table dealing with im- 
ports and exports. A number of statements were written, as if they were part of a 
speech of a man who was explaining the table. The pupil was required to tell 
whether each statement was true or false according to the figures in the table, or 
whether no data was given in the table concerning the statement. Test 7 was Test III 
from Barr’s Diagnostic Tests in American History. This test required the pupil to 
make certain interpretations. 

These social studies tests had a total of 111 items. While these tests did not 
measure definite facts acquired during the term it was thought that they did cover 
important skills and abilities that it was hoped the integrated program would develop. 

Adjustment. There are no published measures of adjustment suitable for pupils 
of this age. Dr. Percival M. Symonds has developed several forms of adjustment 


* Published by the Southern California School Book Depository, 1025 N. Highland, 
Hollywood, California, 1933. 

* Boyington, Gladys, “Experiments with Diagnostic Tests to Determine Knowledge 
of Study Tools and Techniques in the Social Studies.” Second Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, Philadelphia, McKinley Publishing Co., 1932, p 160-61. 

® Gibbons, Alice, “‘Tests in the Social Studies,” No. 3 by the National Council for Social 
Studies, Philadelphia, McKinley Publishing Co., 1929. : st 

* Published by the Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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questionnaires and he very courteously permitted the use of his Adjustment Ques- 
tionnaire, Form D, for this experiment. The questionnaire is of the multiple-response 
type with from three to five choices given for each question. The questionnaire has 
sections on the adjustment of the pupil to: 1. Curriculum, 2. Social Life of the 
School, 3. Administration of the School, 4. Teachers, 5. Other Pupils, 6. Home 
and Family, and 7. Personal. These divisions made the test especially valuable for 
this experiment, in that it permitted a more detailed analysis of the results than 
would have otherwise been possible. The test contains 100 items. 

Summary: The total number of items in all the tests were 436. All the tests were 
considered suitable for both groups. It had been hoped to make the testing program 
more comprehensive but neither time nor money permitted. It would have helped if 
the tests had been given at the beginning as well as at the end of the experiment but 
this was not possible. The fact that the groups were carefully matched on the basis of 
learning ability and previous achievement gave as comparable groups as was possible 
with the limitations under which the experiment was conducted.5 


Method of Interpreting Results 

Since the groups were equated at the beginning of the experiment, dif- 
ferences at the end of the semester indicated which plan was superior. It 
would appear that any difference in the means or averages of the two 
groups would show which group did better. Such is not the case, how- 
ever. The difference might be one that would occur by chance even if 
there was no actual difference between the groups. The determination 
of whether a real difference exists is made possible through the use of a 
formula.® This ratio is then changed by means of published tables to in- 
dicate the number of chances in a hundred that a true difference exists 
between the groups. A ratio of .00 indicates a fifty-fifty chance that a 
difference exists. Statisticians state that the ratio should be 3.00 before 
a true difference between the results is considered to exist. 


Taste II 


Results of the Tests in Language Arts 


Chances in a Hundred that 
Difference divided by the one Group may be Superior 


Tests Standard Error of the (chances less than 75 
Used Difference out of 100 not included) 
7B 7A 8A 7B 7A 8A 
1. Reading 
Vocabulary ................ + 77* —-189 —1.93 78E¢t 97C 97C 
2. Reading 
Comprehension ........ + .53 —-130 — 6 _— 90C — 
3. Language 
. | SECS +1.05 —1.85 —1.52 85E 97C 94C 
i TN esceceetpnniint +1.59 —- 2 -—1.46 94E — 88C 
Total Language 
Arts Score................ +1.19 —1.59 -~—13% 88E 94C 92C 
* + indicates difference favoring experimental group, — favoring control group. 


t E indicates that the chances are in favor of the experimental group being superior 
and C indicates that the chances are in favor of the control group being superior. 

* The writers are indebted to Miss Cora B. Vaughn for assistance in the construction 
of tests in the social studies and to Mr. Farrar for the paragraphs for Test 5 and 5a. Mrs. 
Lillian Lamoreaux gave invaluable advice in the methods of instruction followed. 


M, -—Mas 


* The formula was used in all the calculations. It would have 
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been possible to obtain slightly larger differences through the use of the formula involv- 
ing the correlation between matched individuals but the small number of cases which 
would have been left in the study made the use of the formula impractical. The results 
which are offered border on the conservative instead of the extreme interpretation. 
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In the four tables which follow the ratios are given for each test, 
plus values indicating a difference in favor of the experimental group, 
and minus values indicating a difference unfavorable to the experimental 
group, or in other words in favor of the control group. Where the ratios 
are sufficiently large so that there were at least 75 chances out of 100 that 
the difference favored one group or the other, the chances are also given 
in the tables. 


Differences Found Between the Two Groups in Language Arts 

The differences for language arts are given in Table II. Since all the tables are 
set up in the same manner, it is probably valuable to study Table II very carefully. 
The first test is reading vocabulary. The ratio for the 7B is +.77, favoring the ex- 
perimental group. For the 7A, the ratio is —1.89, and for the 8A, —1.93, both favor- 
ing the control group. Following along the same row the 78E indicates that there are 
78 chances out of 100 that the difference between the two 7B groups is a real difference 
and favors the experimental group. (It also means that there are 22 chances in 100 
that there is no difference between the groups.) The 97C indicates that there are 97 
chances out of 100 of there being a real difference between the groups favoring the 
control group. Where a dash is used in the last three columns it indicates that the 
difference is so small there is little possibility that there is a real difference between 
the groups. 

The results for the whole table indicate that the differences favored the experi- 
mental class in the 7B and the control classes in the 7A and 8A. None of the results 
are sufficiently high to be considered significant. About all that can be claimed 


Tase III 


Results of the Tests in the Social Studies 
Chances in a Hundred that 
Difference divided by the One Group may be Superior. 


Tests Standard Error of the (Chances less than 75 out of 
Used Difference 100 not included) 
7B 7A 8A 7B 7A 8A 
1. Using a Book............ — .16* —1% — 07 — 90Ct — 
2. Knowledge of 
- 5 — .06 +187 + .78 — 97E 78E 
3. Reading a Table........ + .27 + 2 -—2.00 — _ 98C 
4. Use of Reference 
ee — .10 + 5 + 37 — — — 


5. Selecting Ques- 
tions for Further 


ET — 64 —1.16 -— .13 — 88C — 
Sa. Same as 5................ — 62 — 3 — 8 — _ — 
6. Interpreting a 

I et aiceinittileeninisinan + 08 — 15 — 7 _ — 78C 
7. Barr’s Test III........ +2.31 + 16 — 4 99E — — 

TOTALS 
Working Skills 

Tests 1, 2, 3, 4... — 39 +72 -—-2B — 72E 
Selecting Questions, 

tone §& —1.19 — 3 -— Al 88C &8&2Cc = 

Interpretative Abilities, 

, OS } a + 93 + 12 — 72 82E — 76C 

TOTAL Social 

Studies Score ........ + .17 +2 — 52 — — —_ 
* + indicates difference favoring experimental group, — favoring control group. 


+ E indicates that the chances are in favor of the experimental group being superior 
and C indicates that the chances are in favor of the control group being superior. 
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for either side is that the members of the 7B class were not harmed by the experi- 
mental program as far as their language work was concerned and that the experi- 
mental work was not superior to the work of the control groups in grades 7A and 8A. 


Differences Found Between the Two Groups in Social Studies 


The differences found for the various social studies tests are given in Table III. 
Most of the differences are very small and should not be considered as significant. 
Test 1 showed results in the 7A favoring the control group. The experimental 
classes in the 7A and 8A did better on Test 2, but the 7B’s showed no difference. 
The control groups did better in Test 3-8A, in Test 5-7A, and in Test 6-8A. The 
7B experimental group did better on Test 7, but there are very few items in this test. 

On the totals of the three parts there are no differences of any importance. It 
is rather interesting that on the ability to select problems, the control group did 
slightly better. One would have thought that this ability would have been better 
developed through the integrated program. 

The totals for all of the social studies tests show no differences of even the 
slightest importance. Since most of the work of the integrated program centered 
around the social studies it is a rather clear indication that the experimental program 
did not develop in one semester those abilities measured, any better than usual method 
of instruction. 


Differences Found Between the Two Groups on Adjustment 


Progress in measurement has made it possible to measure outcomes of instruc- 
tion other than knowledges and skills. There were several interesting findings ob- 
tained through the use of the adjustment questionnaire which would have otherwise 
remained undiscovered. The total score of the adjustment questionnaire indicated 
that the 7B experimental class, the 7A control group and the 8A control group were 
slightly better adjusted than were the corresponding groups in each grade. None of 
the differences in Table IV were large enough to be considered significant, but 
merely indicated trends in the direction indicated. 


Tasie IV 


Results of the Symonds Adjustment Questionnaire 
Chances in a Hundred that 
Difference divided by the one group may be Superior 
Phases of Adjustment Standard Error of the (Chances less than 75 out of 


Measured Difference 100 not included) 
7B 7A 8A 7B 7A 8A 

1. To Curriculum........9-.95* —1.91 —13H1 83Ef 97C 90C 
2. To Social Life 

of School................7- .35 + 25 —1.92 — _— 97C 
3. To Administration..+ .00 — 74 —1.67 — 77C =—s_« 95 
4. To Teachers .............. +1.48 — 22 —1.41 93E _ 92C 
5. To Other Pupils......4+1.16 — 88 —2.55 88E 81C §=©.99.5C 
6. To Home and 

Family —...........+ 97 + 14 —1.18 83E — 88c 
7. Personal 

Adjustments. ............ — .50 — 23 —1.54 _ — 94C 
TOTAL Adjust- 

ment Score.............-- + 97 — &2 —1.78 83E 79C)3=—._—« S96 


* + indicates difference favoring experimental group, — favoring control group. 
t E indicates that the chances are in favor of the experimental group being superior 
and C indicates that the chances are in favor of the control group being superior. 


The 7B experimental class was slightly better adjusted to the curriculum, to 
teachers, to other pupils, and to home and family than was the control group. The 7A 
experimental group was less adjusted to the curriculum than was the control class. 
The 8A experimental class showed poorer adjustment in all phases, especially to other 
pupils, than did the control class. 
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Implications of the Experiment 


Very few educational experiments are conclusive. So much depends 
upon the “personal equations” of teachers and pupils that it is nearly 
impossible to have a completely controlled experiment. It is rather doubt- 
ful if any differences in organization or presentation of subject-matter 
will ever overweigh differences between teachers. Certainly in the present 
experiment, the training, background and adaptability of the teachers 
seemed to be a more important factor in the final results than the man- 
ner in which the materials of instruction were organized. 


No claim is made for any outstanding results of the experiment. It 
is hardly fair to make many assumptions on the basis of only a semester’s 
work. The outstanding subjective conclusion was that a better adjustment 
of the 7B experimental class was made in a shorter length of time than had 
been accomplished with any previous class. The problem of bridging the 
gap between elementary and junior high schools seems to have been accom- 
plished better by the experimental than the control group. The test data 
tend to substantiate this observation. 

The differences obtained from the measurement program between the 
control and experimental groups were at no time large enough to be con- 
sidered significant. The differences that did exist seemed to favor the 7B 
experimental, and the 7A and 8A control classes in the language arts and 
in adjustment. The differences for the social studies were so small as to 
be negligible. 

On the basis of the present experiment certain modifications have 
been made in the program during the present year. The teachers are those 
who have had experience in this type of work or who are especially in- 
terested in experimentation. Art work is being handled by the art teacher, 
thus giving the advantage of a vast background of appreciation. The plan 
is a cooperative one and is an attempt to combine the best from all teachers 
where one must use teachers not especially fitted for the change. The 
music, home economics, industrial arts, and even physical education de- 
partments are all included in the new plan on a cooperative basis. Instead 
of spreading the experiment this year, it has been placed in the 7th grade. 
The plan is to be used there and to be carried through the upper grades 
by these classes. It appears to be a wrong approach to drop it bodily into 
the 8th and 9th grades without preparing the students or teachers for it. 


Changes in our educational system, of necessity, must proceed some- 
what slowly. We have trained our teachers in subject-matter fields, we 
furnish them with text-books written by experts in these fields, and give 
them courses of study to follow which presumably are the best that can 
be built. What happens when we plunge them into an integrated program? 
We tell them to build their own course; to locate their own material, none 
of which has been especially prepared to meet their needs and to integrate 
the knowledge of two or more fields when they have received training in 
only one of them. It is obvious what happens. Only those exceptional teach- 
ers with much imagination and ingenuity, are able to do a presentable 
piece of work. 
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Finally, it can not be too strongly urged that there is a need for evalu- 
ating objectively any new program which is undertaken. Not only should 
an attempt be made to evaluate the acquisition of subject-matter, but 
skills, appreciations, attitudes and adjustments need to be measured. No 
school should accept this type of program and complacently evaluate the 
results only through subjective opinion. While it is recognized that the 
tests used in the present experiment were far from providing a complete 
measurement of the outcomes attained, they at least gave some indication 
of what happened in the classroom. We do not wish to leave the impres- 
sion that we are opposed to attempts to integrate the curriculum, for the 
reverse is actually the case. We do wish to say that schools should not 
“plunge headlong” but rather develop their program slowly (but neverthe- 
less develop it) and that they should evaluate their work as carefully as 
possible as they proceed with integration. 


TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP 


WILLIAM MARTIN PROCTOR 
Professor of Education, Stanford University 





his essay on Heroes, Thomas Carlyle has this to say about 
IA leaders: 

As I take it, universal history, the history of what man has ac- 
complished in the world, is at bottom the history of the great men who 
have worked here. They are the leaders of men, these great ones; the 
modellers, patterns, and in a wide sense creators, of whatsoever the mass of men con- 
trived to do or to attain. . . . The soul of the whole world’s history, it may be justly 
considered, were the history of these. 


A leader, then, is a person with social, moral, political, or economic 
ideals which he is endeavoring to translate into concrete achievements. He 
is one who has such strong convictions that he is willing to stake his entire 
future upon the forwarding of his purposes. To reach his goal he must not 
only have great faith in his cause but also an abiding faith in himself. 
Physical and moral courage must be his in large measure, and he needs to 
have such powers of oral or written persuasion as to attract many followers 
to his banner. Likewise he must be able to dramatize his appeals for support 
in order to capture the imagination as well as to appeal to the reasoning 
powers of those whom he desires to attract to his cause. The qualities which 
enable a leader to make progress toward his goal we call personality quali- 
ties. Most of these qualities are related in one way or another to character. 
Such traits are not inherited, they are for the most part acquired, and can 
therefore be developed through training and environment. 

There is never a time in the history of a nation when leaders are not 
needed, but there are times when leaders are more greatly needed than at 
other times. For the past one hundred years the highest rewards have gone 
to the industrial and business leaders, and to the inventors and explorers in 
the fields of science and means of communication. The era into which we 
are now moving demands leaders in the fields of economic planning, of 
social coéperation, and of political control, of a type that will preserve to us 
the objectives of our democratic institutions, even though the exact form in 
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which they have been cast heretofore may need to be altered to fit the new 
conditions that confront us. 

We need industrial leaders who will recognize that ownership of the 
means of production carries with it the responsibility of stewardship, and 
that this trust must be administered in the interest of workers and consum- 
ers, as well as of the owners. We need political leaders who can bear the 
responsibility of conducting a government which is coming more and more 
to be an umpire in the realms of social and economic relationships. Above 
all, we need educational leaders who can discern the need for a new type of 
educational procedure that will result in the discovery, training and stimula- 
tion to effort of the various kinds of leaders needed to help our nation as 
well as other nations out of the present wilderness of cut-throat competition 
and political misunderstanding and strife. In short, we need not only a 
New Deal in economics, but a New Deal in social and political relations. 
But neither this new economic deal, nor this new social ideal can be achieved 
without trained leadership. 

How, the question may be asked, can this leadership training program be 
carried out? There are three steps. 

First : Discovery. The prevalent method of discovering talent is the trial 
and error method. For example, an individual feels that he has special 
interests and abilities that would enable him to become a great scientist. He 
selects his courses in high school and college with that ambition in mind. 
After spending much time and effort, working with test tubes and other 
scientific apparatus, he discovers to his surprise that he has very little apti- 
tude for such work. This discovery is made, however, after months of 
expensive and wasteful effort. He then begins all over. He may even 
flounder around for years before discovering his real place in the world. 
Many there are who never find their proper niche in life at all. How much 
better it would be if we had public agencies to which one could go for help 
in solving the momentous questions of selecting a life work. If the coun- 
selors to be found in such bureaus were equipped to give us reliable tests of 
general ability and special aptitudes, which would enable them to tell just 
what talents we possess and to direct us to the fields of human effort in 
which our particular combination of capacities would have the best chance 
for success, how fortunate it would be. Much time would thus be saved; 
much wasteful effort avoided; much mental anguish spared. 

The possibility of having such public bureaus was a dream of philosoph- 
ers in ancient days, and more recently of psychologists, who have been doing 
their bit in developing tests both of mental and physical abilities. Some 
progress has been made in this direction during the past twenty years. 
General mental and special aptitude tests have been developed. Persons 
have been trained in their use. Vocational Guidance Bureaus have been set 
up in many cities, connected with the public schools. Thousands of high 
schools have trained counselors to help students to find themselves in rela- 
tion to school work and life work. But we still have a long way to go. It is 
a slow and difficult process. We do not know enough about the qualities 
needed in various fields of effort, nor do we know, with sufficient exactitude, 
the human qualities possessed by individuals which would fit them to par- 
ticular life situations. The best we can do under the circumstances is to use 
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the tools which science has already provided and supervise the try-out of 
abilities of the individual so that when the time comes for him to make a 
choice he will know more about himself, and more about the world of 
opportunities than he would have known without such guidance. 

Not only do we need to know the general level of ability and the special 
capacities or talents of an individual, but we need to know all we can find 
out about his character traits, since these have great influence upon a per- 
son’s capacity for leadership. While it is true that exact measures of char- 
acter traits have not yet been devised, some progress has been made in this 
direction, and it is very important that further progress should be made. 
The most glaring failures among our political and business leaders in the 
recent past have been moral failures. The lack of plain everyday honesty 
among men in high places of responsibility has cost the American people 
more in financial losses than all the repudiated war debts owed to us by 
European nations, not to mention the loss of public faith. It would seem 
to be the part of wisdom, therefore, to pay at least as much attention in our 
program for leadership training, to the desirable traits of character which 
leaders should have, as to their stock of knowledge and information. 

Dr. John Dewey tells us that character is not revealed in a single act but 
in an observed tendency to act in certain definite ways over a considerable 
period of time. Such traits can be discovered by careful observation, and 
those which need strengthening or bringing out can be developed, while 
those which are anti-social or give promise of contributing to delinquency 
later on can be modified or changed by appropriate action if rightly directed. 
The real need is for a consistent system of trait rating and long time obser- 
vation, resulting in a cumulative record that could be used by successive 
teachers and counselors in assisting the individual to an improvement of his 
character traits. Among the social traits that are going to require cultiva- 
tion, if the various new deals succeed, are altruism and cooperativeness. 
Both of them are marks of the civilized man at his best. Both can be culti- 
vated, and both must be cultivated if civilization is to continue. 

The second step is: Education or Training. When talents and character 
traits have been analyzed in relation to the social need for services, the next 
step in guidance is to assist the individual to find the best type of training. 
It has been found that while young people may have, or come to have 
through counseling, a fairly good idea of their own capacities, both mental 
and in relation to personality traits, they frequently have no adequate idea 
of the type of training necessary to best develop those traits and abilities. 
In the average large high school, for example, there are hundreds of courses 
among which to choose. The danger is that the high school student will 
become lost in the educational maze unless there are wise and sympathetic 
counselors at hand to help him select his courses in a way that will serve to 
bring out his latent abilities and help him to achieve his life’s objectives. 
To permit unrestricted choice of subjects, without providing such guidance 
service, is apt to result in much wasted time, poorly balanced programs, and 
unsatisfactory or even injurious life outcomes. Progressive educators have 
found that the best results have been attained by allowing large freedom of 
choice under wise guidance. 

In training for leadership, however, it is important to go beyond assist- 
ing the student to select an appropriate program of studies. Of almost equal 
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importance is the selection of student activities that will effectively supple- 
ment the classroom work in developing desirable traits and abilities. It is in 
connection with these student activities that the opportunity to uncover 
qualities of leadership is most frequently found. One’s ability to express 
himself orally may be discovered in connection with school debates, or 
forum discussions. One’s writing ability may be brought out through con- 
tributing to the school paper or other publications. Ability to handle people 
may be observed in connection with the management of school enterprises, 
such as class projects and athletic events. Business ability may be demon- 
strated through handling the cooperative store; musical ability through the 
medium of the glee clubs, bands and orchestras. Manipulative ability is 
given an opportunity for exercise in the building of stage properties, wiring 
for lighting effects, as well as in the Fine Arts and Industrial Arts courses 
of the school. 

The activities above cited are most effective in the discovery and training 
of special talents when teachers and counselors assume the definite respon- 
sibility of seeing to it that discovered aptitudes are given such opportunities 
for exercise. Real social and life situations must be provided before it is 
possible to tell whether or not the desirable leadership qualities are present 
in sufficient quantity to warrant encouragement for full development. Just 
reading about or hearing what someone else has done is not nearly so 
effective as is the actual doing or experiencing to be had in a life situation. 
It is by taking part at first hand in all sorts of activities that we explore and 
reveal our greatest talents, both to ourselves and to those who are observing 
us to give us the benefit of their counsel. 

The third and final step in leadership training is to stimulate desirable 
candidates to sustained effort. That is to say, we need to present to them 
worthy motives in order to keep them at the task of preparing themselves 
to take their respective places in the movement for social betterment. The 
times in which we live are stirring times. Foundations which we thought 
were solid are crumbling. Convictions which we thought were fixed for all 
time are weakening. Social institutions which we thought were permanent 
as the hills are passing away. Yet it is not a time for fear or despair. It is 
rather a time for new hope and courage. It is the time of opportunity for 
youth. Particularly is it a time for well trained leaders to develop a new 
social order. There is not a single field of human effort where there are not 
attractive opportunities for social service. The new opportunities will prob- 
ably not be in the field of mechanical engineering, or invention, or manu- 
facturing, nor yet in the old line professions, but in the fields of social and 
political science, or in what might be called the new profession of human 
engineering. Social control must be given an opportunity to catch up with 
control over the forces of nature. 

The New Deal in industry which is now being so ably handled by our 
President may help us to emerge from this business slump, but the recovery 
will not be permanent unless the New Ideal of social service, cooperative 
living, and the control of natural resources in the interest of 100 per cent 
of the people become a reality. It is to this end that the training of our 
future leaders in all fields of human effort should be directed. 

















COMMUNITY CENTER SCHOOLS 


Illustrated by the recommended reorganization of a 
representative county school system in California 


F. W. HART and L. H. PETERSON 


University of California 


E present school district system in California was analyzed 

and discussed in an article in THe QuarrTerty, October, 1933. 

A second article appearing in THe QuarTeRty for January, 

1934, presented in a similar manner “The County Unit of 

School Administration : In Theory and Practice.” This article, 
the third in the series, reports the results and recommendations of a study 
in which the solution of its problems imposed by the district system is 
sought through the application of the Community Centers School idea 
to a representative county school system. The general purpose is to better 
the educational opportunities of children in the county, and at the same 
time to assure the greatest possible returns for the taxpayer’s money that 
is being provided to support the schools. 

When a reorganization of administrative units of control and support 
is contemplated a number of factors must be considered, many of which 
are peculiar to individual districts. An attempt has been made in this 
study to take into consideration all limiting conditions in order that the 
feasibility of the proposals cannot be questioned. 

In general, the following factors have been considered in the present 
study, with additional and supporting evidence from the published re- 
port, “School Building Survey and Schoolhousing and Consolidation Pro- 
gram for Contra Costa County.”* 


Factors Related to the Establishment of Larger Schools 


The geography and topography of the county. 

Paved roads, as well as proposed extensions of roads and highways. 

The residential distribution of the school population. 

The location of community centers, i.e., centers where banking, trading, and 

social and fraternal connections are in evidence. 

The distance and cost of transportation. 

The number of pupils available for school in community centers. 

Maintenance of schools in centers of sufficient size to insure adequate buildings, 

equipment, library facilities, supervisory staffs, etc., for children from kinder- 

garten to high school, inclusive, on a basis which is economically feasible. 

8. Articulation between the various levels of the educational ladder. 

9. The assessed valuation of taxable property behind each pupil in existing and 
proposed units. 

10. Tax rates and district receipts as related to inequalities in economic burden. 

11. Present value of all school property, as well as the educational adequacy of each 
of the school buildings. 

12. The present location of schools. 

13. Inequalities in educational opportunities afforded children attending school in 
the various districts of the county. 

14. The present unit cost of instruction which is evidence of the extent to which 
money is being efficiently expended. 
*“A School Building Survey and Schoolhousing and Consolidation Program.” F. W. 

Hart and L. H. Peterson, 1924. 
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15. A unified administrative organization. 
16. Schools large enough to permit classification into homogeneous groups, with 
courses of study adjusted to individual differences. 


Standards for Schools in Community Centers? 
The following guiding principles and standards should determine the 
number, size, and location of schools in Contra Costa County. 

1. School centers should be organized on the basis of a six year elementary school, 
with a teacher for each grade. Each elementary school should have a minimum 
of 200 pupils in average daily attendance. In all of the larger centers kinder- 
gartens should be maintained. 

2. Junior high schools should have a minimum of 300 pupils in average daily at- 
tendance. 

3. Each senior high school should have a minimum of 200 pupils. 

4. Larger schools than provided for above should be established in all situations, 
where it is possible. There are localities, however, where road conditions, isola- 
tion, topography, and community life make it desirable and necessary to retain 
the existing small school for the present, at least. 

5. Transportation should be provided for all pupils living more than two miles 
from the school. 

6. A maximum of 45 minutes, one way travel, to the school, should limit all trans- 
portation routes. That is, no pupil should be expected to spend more than 90 
minutes daily in traveling to and from school. 

7. The existence of all cénters of banking, trading, social activities, fraternal 
organizations, and other community activities should be considered in determin- 
ing the location of schools, 

8. All pupils are entitled to attend schools in buildings that meet modern standards, 
as to educational requirements, safety, sanitation, and hygiene. 

9. The location of schools is the all important problem. Therefore, existing district 
boundary lines may be disregarded. It is comparatively easy to change bound- 
aries of school districts if all parties concerned are in agreement. 


A study of the present district organization in Contra Costa County 
in relation to the factors and standards listed above, makes it possible to 
propose community centers for the location of (1) elementary schools and 
(2) junior high schools. 


Elementary Schools in Community Centers 

The various centers in the county for the establishment of elementary 
schools, grades 1 to 6, were determined by development of a series of 
maps on which the residence of each pupil in the county was designated 
by a “spot.” An analysis of the distribution of the pupils, thus shown, in 
relation to existing schools, roads, highways, villages, and towns, served 
to show clearly the centers of population and thus determine the logical 
location of the schools that should be maintained. 

The following localities are proposed for the maintenance of elementary 
schools. In each case the total number of pupils available for the proposed 
center is given. Enrollments for two different years are presented, in order 
that a more definite idea may be presented of the actual size of the pro- 
posed school. The districts assigned to the community center school are 
listed in each case, together with the number of pupils to be transported 
to the new center. (For table, refer to the following page. ) 


? Similar standards have been used in a number of states especially in Arkansas by 
Dr. H. A. Dawson, Director of Research and Surveys, State Department of Education. 
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TABLE 1 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN COMMUNITY CENTERS 
200-@ 1930-31 é 1929-30 19.30- iy 
TO os nroll- nrol- ommunity Centers Enroll- nroll- 
Community Centers pores wept y aan oom 
Grades 1 to 6 Grades 1 to 6 
Byron 54 64 PRI so sitcecsisiciasinies 1262 1302 
Be NUD in ccisenasinen 13 2 FS eI 66 64 
Vasco 8 5 oman oxtilines 
RM eS 54 55 I sisesinesesnntidbinkatdioons: 1328 1366 
anne aap IO vviictctsiaatin ee 161 
CURIE nscoscanbas 129 _ 31 "5 
DPE i iewisuaiat 162 237 —- —_— 
EN AIO ci iticnesmtictinns R. 44 NE vices 192 189 
Liberty ............-.---cec-0-0e0 9 NE a csiiteniniteai 932 1001 
i Bee 8 5 Vine SRR 37 33 
soe se. ca SS 18 18 
Total ......-.-.ssscneenesene 183 295 Pleasant Hill ..........-... 50 59 
TIO GE wicccesnissaisenilisnrienin 64 84 —— aa 
Iron House Union ...... 43 56 FOR sciinchnitchderminn 1037 1111 
ew inte IN vuiassclisdiininteveasaae 319 332 
"ORR * iinsticcistinscrvesnaiaigiay 107 140 ~ Pane os come 24 23 
Oakley 156 159 WORN Gaiicinan 13 10 
Antioch 635 659 — —_—_ 
| are 48 41 DOE. ccsinsnecedoniaee 365 356 
orate esr Rod 219 242 
en ee 683 700 “Selby 78 62 
Danville 86 76 —- — 
San Ramon .............-.- 46 42 IN scniscaisespetets temas 297 304 
Tassajara 00-0 8 5 CIID savccchiccinninttin tintin 550 539 
FN asccsissscnitinithisietnine 50 49 es aaa 69 69 
THU unstinainasstinns 190 172 a OE ee “619 608 
Mt. Diablo (Clayton)...... 36 32 ee ee aes 119 159 
Morgan Territory ...... 6 10 Walnut Creek o.cccccco 252 317 
—_ ee Pinole 159 192 
Total ...-..2.--.-s-eccoreees 42 42 One Teacher Schools 
Moraga 38 38 Grades 1 to 8 
CEREIID, sxc cceicnnsdaiiuaebinss 15 18 pS on LORE 20 19 
mo —- Antone 2 2 
EE shiciidsisncmcaiiiaiand 53 56 Ne PM Scicoetehtndian 20 18 
Concord 382 426 RIE cesmeneenisnimasiming 5 6 
ERNIE, ssiccnindcisuociaciaibiiiee 43 36 
Sn ae 89 79 
Clayton Valley ............ 43 42 
pe 24 24 
Avon 18 14 
TREE sicecknintaniniani, 599 621 


It will be noted that one-teacher schools are retained in three places 
only. Bradford and Jersey Island are located in the northeastern corner 
of the county, in the asparagus growing section. Transportation is im- 
possible unless a boat or an airplane is used. The third one-teacher school 
is in the Highland District, which is located approximately midway be- 
tween the Byron and Danville Center, a distance too remote for a trans- 
portation system. Antone is a Joint District, the schoolhouse being located 
in Alameda County. Thus control is assigned to that county. 


Junior High School Centers 
Junior high school locations and residence of pupils are studied by 
means of a “spot” map as in the case of the studies of the elementary 
schools. Nine junior high schools are recommended, including the one in 
Richmond District. This proposal provides junior high school facilities 
in all sections of the county. In the Brentwood and Danville centers the 
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junior high schools should be operated in conjunction with the senior high 
schools, because of the size of the two units. The maintenance of separate 
schools would be uneconomical. 

The following localities are proposed as Junior High School Centers. 
The potential enrollment is presented for each school. 

































TABLE 2 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CENTERS 
1929-30 1930-31 1929-30 1930-31 
Junior High School Enrollment Enrollment Junior High School Enrollment Enrollment 
Centers Grades Grade Grades Grade Centers Grades Grade Grades Grade 
az. 78% 9 78% 9 788 9 
Brentwood ............. > 6ST 45 65 0 ae 282 116 276 153 | 
RSS ae ~ Ani 3 eae ee gat et | 
Ee tab as BN a snes ers 9 
Lone Tree ............ ee se ae Pleasant Hill ........ ae 12 
3 eee ee eS acd — 
Knightsen ............ pes ee WED ‘cee 298 116 311 153 
Iron House .......... =  3ee — — 
Hot Springs ........ tae rae Total Grades7-9 ... 414 .... 464 
ee ae cs etie Walnut Creek ..........73 2. 80 
—_ —_-_ ——_ — Lafayette .............. pice 28 
I ceviutseisiindiced 138 57 120 65 Sa ‘ad 6 
— —_— I as oy 18 
Total Grades7-9 .... 195 ie) rn eieiaiis spite 
Antioch Union ........ 139 78 178 61 Total Grades 
EATERS AC eke — ae SET assncamasa Re 132 
——_—_ San Pablot 
BD weitieabtibieti 176 78 215 61 | as 11 
anne ec Sheldon ... « 1 
TotalGrades7-9 ... 254 ae San Pablo .. 62 
ES SE 31 46 > ie Sobrante x eed 
San Ramon .......... Sees , ~— owen 4 
ae aaa ae es TotalGrades7-8 65 __.... 74 
I, -sichcaicnsins 2 _— _— wad Crockett (Car- 
———<— << coe IED: ccciisonsnen 146 87 123 79 
a 53 46 37 31 Pinole Union ........ BO ae Se” aces 
enete cemmpaiate | RENTS ROT LC 
TotalGrades7-9 ...__ 99 -.-__ 68 “at - 
Pittsburg. ~csccoo-.. 386 185-207-105 Port Costa .......... ue er { 
ae ee ees Sie cmene cme = Seis temene 
METS RS ok oa | a 261 87 237. 79 
SINE sucicsiccnumnisasil 301 185 280 105 ont op v9 
meme mane Total Grades7-9 .... 248 son ee 
Total Grades7-9 .... 486 — “he =e 4 rt 
ata on number of ninth grade pupils 
Ce NDE ss = 175 . 181 attending Mt. Diablo High from this area 
—  eanmmaaasinaa > Ses ix not available. 6 : 
Clayton Valley...... | Bae | Been: + All these pupils go to a Richmond Junior 
Bay Point ......... 3s = 2 — High Sebect 
SES ee nit “ve 
Pacheco ................ ae 10 
a 207 175 192 181 
Total Grades7-9 .... 382 an aa 


It will be noted from a study of the tabulation above, that in two cases 
only there need be small schools. Justification for their maintenance is 
based upon the extension of junior high school privileges to the pupils 
living in the more sparsely settled portions of the county. These two 
schools, maintained in connection with the existing high schools, will make 
it possible to operate on an economical basis. 


Senior High Schools 
The present location of high schools is such that every part of the 
county has high school facilities withn its reach. Taking into account all 
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conditioning and limiting factors a better placement of senior high schools 
in the county is not possible with one exception. It is doubtful whether or 
not Pittsburg and Antioch should maintain separate schools. 


Travel Distance of Pupils to Schools in Community Centers 

After the data with respect to pupil residence distance and school at- 
tended had been gathered, a second data sheet was completed by a sampling 
of the pupils in the county. These students were requested to supply in- 

formation with respect to their necessary travel distance, if they were re- 

quired to attend the proposed school located in the community center. 
Table 3 presents a summary of the reported travel distance of pupils 
in grades 1 to 6. 

It will be noted that the average distance of pupils from school in 
community centers is 3.912 miles and twenty-nine per cent of the pupils 
live within a two mile radius of the center. 

Table 4 is a summary of the replies from 7th and 8th grades in response 
to the question with respect to the necessary travel distance if they attended 
the proposed junior high in the community center. The average distance 


of residence by main travelled road from the proposed junior high school 
is 5.001 miles. 





TABLE 3. 


Summary of Travel Distances of Pupils to Elementary Schools in Community Centers. 
Grades 1 to 6, 1929-1930. 
Total Aver. 


4 Total No.of No. of Miles 
Community No.of Miles Miles 
Centers Pupils Trev. Trev. % 1 1% 2 3 4 $6? 8 9 bwMM UM 








Bay Point .... 32 64 2.00 je er ee faa dala “eine = bl pe 
Brentwood .... 46 209 ea 6 12 RE ok 3 wap... ida ee 
BYGOR  cccccccssens . ie” ee ee 15 13 a © ee ee oe a EA eae i 
Carquinez . ae ees aan: ee Het kt ek ea ee 
Clayton 87 7.25 a ee ee a oe ay ere 
Concord a”: U—FR ee ee ee oe ee ee fe ae oe am ms we 
Danville . ‘ 344 4.468 aioe ee = 2 See Be. Bee ee eam 
Knightsen ... 39 143.5 3.679 1 3 6 2 5 me 6 wg ee oe > > 
Martinez ........ 128 810 Cin eS: @ 7 20 o- 2: oe ee wee =e 
Pittsburg ........ 76 277 Ein tain kes a Oe ee oe Ra ee a 
BIE cnscociinises ae Te SE ia: Neng, ane a DS aes wd asi wi 
San Pablo ...... 22 87 anne 7 a eer arr ee 
OE ccucttiinis 14 85 EE ae Saas * here: eee Te BeOS Ss ere eee a ae 
ee 807 3157.5 2 10 25 198 238 124 S7 36 37 27 27 17 5 2 2 
Average distance of pupils from schools in community centers—3.912 miles. 
Proportion of pupils living within 2 mile radius of community center school—29 per cent. 
Proportion of pupils living more than 2 miles from community center school—71 per cent. 
TABLE 4. 
Summary of Travel Distances of Pupils to Junior High Schools in Community Centers. 
Grades 7 to 8, 1929-1930. 
Total Aver. 
Total No. of No. of Miles 
Community No.of Miles Miles 
Centers Pupils Trav. Trev. % 11% 2 3 «4 «5 6 7 8 9 10 Ib 12 13 14 16 17 
Antioch ...... eS sf. ae Gh FOR 1 ied olin 
Bay Point. 5 10 2.0 wae re en ey ee Se a eee 
noe... 6 Te tee . . «. €@ 6B EM © 1) BS ie. eS eee oe 
Byron .......... Q | ee Se Pee meme tere hig ere dnes tae ny 
Carquinez . 9 eats ak ER ca eae ma ee ss: Sa a - en 
Crockett ... 95 466 4.905 .... ae a! a a 1 i ieee 3) eae?) Mappa 
Clayton .... 2 10 5.0 sian ie RSE See Ie Aa rape is Sap aad Sn: silme 
Concord ...... 70 254 3.629 4 4 -m ae ae Re ee 
Danville ...... 16 ee | ee Same a ieee pee eee eee ey Sot eee 
Knightsen 15 eee ae ED ce ee Denia: iy ele tae Se ee a a ae 
OS eh Ue Oe eee ee ee Oe ee eee oe ee ee ee 
Pittsburg .... 16 er RE ciees eet | Ree la ae Os Oe ke. eine ime > a Sai, eee ee a 
Walnut tri 51 OS ee ee 1 ” GRE eee Mime ee ee a: = 1 
OU dieintis i os. Ga wae ee i ae ee” eee Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Average distance of 7th and 8th grade pupils from junior high school centers—5.001 miles. 
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The reported travel distances of the elementary and junior high 
school pupils to community center schools are not long and unreasonable. 
In support of this statement Table 5 is presented. 


TABLE 5. 


Travel Distances of Pupils under Proposed Reorganization in Contra Costa County 
Compared with Actual Transportation Distances in California. 


In Elementary Schools In High Schools 
Distance Average for Proposed Average for 7th & 8th Grades 
Transferred State’ Reorganization State’ Proposed 

Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
0-1 mi. 3.2 1.5 1.7 2.2 
1-1.99 22.3 27.6 3.2 10.7 
2-2.99 24.3 29.5 9.1 9.4 
3-3.99 15.8 15.4 11.9 13.6 
4-4.99 12.7 7.1 10.4 19.4 
5-5.99 5.7 4.5 8.9 10.2 
6-6.99 3.8 3.4 7.1 14.9 
7-7.99 4.6 3.4 6.7 8.0 
8-9.99 4.2 2.1 6.1 3.1 
10 or over 4.2 1.1 5.0 8.7 


* Evans, F. O. “Factors Affecting the Cost of Transportation in California.” p. 33. 
Doctor’s thesis, University of California. 


Dr. Evans secured information on transportation from 259 elementary 
and secondary schools in California. The study represents a summary of 
more than 80 per cent of all the pupil transportation in the state. The 
distances reported in the state-wide study are actual practices under varied 
conditions. 

It will be noted that the percentages of pupils to be transferred in 
Contra Costa County are, generally speaking, about the same as the state 
average. In fact, the percentages are strikingly similar. These data present 
conclusive evidence that the transportation necessary in Contra Costa 
County under the reorganized program will be approximately only average 
distances in the light of current practice in the state. 

Dr. Evans also reported that the average daily trip per school bus in 
the state was 37.7 miles. The maximum proposed bus route in Contra 
Costa County is no greater than the average for the state. The average 
pupil load per bus was 30.6. When all cost factors were considered Dr. 
Evans found that the average cost per bus mile in the state was 22 cents 
and the average cost per pupil per mile was .007. 

It is evident that the problem of transportation in Contra Costa County 
is not as complex and difficult as the average situation in California. It 
should be possible to transport all the pupils living remote from the con- 
solidated schools at a cost no greater than the state average. The establish- 
ment of schools in community centers in Contra Costa County will result 
in providing better educational facilities for the children in the county and 
at the same time better conserving the expenditure of tax money. 
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THE SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 


JESSIE S. SMITH 
Teacher of Newswriting, Oakland Technical High School 


A activity is being scrutinized from all sides and made to give an 

affidavit of its value to the child and to the community, that the 
school publications all over these United States have kept their 
place in the curricula of most cities. While exact figures to 
prove this statement are not available, I base my opinion upon two sources 
of information—the papers and magazines which reach our high school 
through our exchange department, and the recent report of the National 
Scholastic Press Association, which examined approximately 800 student 
publications in a national contest last year. 

Our exchange records show about 200 schools on our mailing list, 
covering practically every state in the Union. Very few of these have sus- 
pended publication during these trying years just past. A number have 
cut their size—perhaps from seven or eight columns to five—and a few 
have become bi-weekly instead of weekly: but a paper is still there, repre- 
senting Such and Such High School, giving a picture of the life in the 
institution and suggesting wholesome, strenuous activity on the part of the 
staff. I believe that a careful examination of these papers would show 
even improvement in selection of material used and in the quality of the 
writing, I really think that the depression, with its acid test, has given the 
school newspaper its chance to prove its value and to raise its standard. 

The figures from the National Scholastic Press Association seem to 
bear me out in this assumption. I note that, in the “Critical service” 
which employs a point system based upon 1000 as a perfect score, the 
number of points necessary for the highest class rating is some fifty more 
than last year. Of course, this may be because of other reasons, but it 
hardly seems as if there could have been such a marked difference, with- 
out a real gain in excellence. 

Having recognized, then, that the school paper, which had made tre- 
mendous growth during the ten or twelve years previous to 1930, has 
weathered the storm, it is interesting to note just what its value to the 
school is and to examine its possibilities for still greater service. 

As courses in journalistic English are, in most cases, regularly ac- 
credited college preparatory courses, it is not strange that the first atten- 
tion should be given the school paper in its capacity as a laboratory for the 
development of effective English. Properly conducted, it is just as val- 
uable in the teaching of English composition as are the chemistry and 
physics laboratories in the teaching of those sciences. 

Beyond this, it provides an activity in which students develop accuracy, 
cooperation, tact, tolerance, responsibility, initiative, and leadership. Cer- 
tainly these are qualities which every educator recognizes as desirable. He 
is happy, indeed, if a school activity can give positive evidence of develop- 
ing any one of them. — 
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The school newspaper serves also as a unifying element in the school, 
particularly if the enrollment is large and cosmopolitan. 


In encourages desirable enterprises and activities, interests the students 
in wholesome, worthwhile things, and stimulates the right kind of school 
spirit. 

It keeps other schools in touch with the progress obtained and creates 
cordial relations. This I know to be true in the Oakland system, where 
each of the eight high schools has its own small paper. I am told that a 
similar feeling exists among the students of the several Peninsula schools, 
and I am sure that is characteristic of the situation everywhere. 

The school paper provides the only adequate source material in the 
recording of school history. 

As a medium for influencing public opinion and interpreting the school 
to the public the student publication plays a part, the importance of which 
cannot be overestimated, particularly in these days, when we fell the need 
of drawing the school patrons nearer to our institutions of learning and of 
making them understand and share our problems. 


As a teacher of English I am especially interested in the paper’s pos- 
sibilities as a laboratory, but, at the same time, I recognize that its wider 
field of service to the school and to the community lies in its other phases, 
not the least of which is the one just stated—that of interpreting the 
school to the public. For this reason, I consider it necessary to have the 
students on the staff and those in training in the news classes, appreciative 
at all times of the importance of their reading public. 


For this purpose, we make a survey at intervals of the personnel of our 
readers. Our school has an enrollment of 2000; 2500 copies of each issue 
of the weekly paper are printed; we have 100% circulation, so count 2000 
student readers; at least half report that they take the paper home, where 
it is read by parents, younger and older brothers and sisters, occasionally 
by friends; 100 more are read by teachers and other school employees ; 200 
reach readers in other schools; and at least 100 alumni readers are counted. 
Thus we estimate that, instead of 2500 readers, we must take into account 
nearly twice that number, and consider their tastes and interests. 


This survey should be followed by a questionnaire of what readers find 
interesting—a questionnaire sent to parents as well as to students. With 
this material in hand, the staff members are ready to take up the serious 
business of considering what kind of material will satisfy their reading 
public. Being young, they get the point of view of their fellow students 
quite easily; but, being young, they have more difficulty with the parental 
interests. Here is where the faculty advisor becomes very helpful, tactfully, 
but firmly, leading the young things to appreciate the adult outlook—a real 
problem, but one of the most worthwhile in her semester’s work. 

Before bringing this problem to you, I looked about for authorities to 
bolster up my own opinions or to offer ideas of which I had not thought. 
The only study which I found that bears directly upon the thing which 
we have in hand is “What to Tell the People About the Public Schools,” 
a study of the content of the publicity program, made by Belmont M. 
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Farley, and published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, in 1929. 

Mr. Farley says that the purpose of his study was to discover the rela- 
tive importance of interests of those to whom educational publicity is 
directed in order that more forceful appeals for attention and acceptance 
may be offered ; to learn whether the present practices of newspaper school 
publicity are making the most effective use of the interests of the readers of 
school news; and to analyze the field of school news into its chief topics, 
from which selections may be made for the preparation of school news 
copy, with proper consideration for the more important interests of those 
who are most vitally concerned with the affairs of the school. 

The sources of data used for the study were patrons of the schools in 
thirteen cities, newspapers published in ten of the same cities and school 
stories read in clipping bureaus and newspapers published in approximately 
33 cities of the United States. He did not use the school newspapers in 
making this study, partly, perhaps, because the volume of material would 
have been too great, and partly because he assumed that much of the 
material in the stories which reach the city newspaper has been covered in 
some fashion, at least, by the school paper. For our purpose, however, his 
findings have their own significance. 

Mr. Farley discovered that the things which the people are being told 
about the public schools may be classified under the following headings, 
and that the percentage of space devoted to each was substantially the 
same in each of the papers studied. 


1. Extra curricular activities, 47.1 7. Business management and finance, 
2. Teachers and school officers, 9.2. 48. 
3. Parent Teacher Associations, 8.2 8. Buildings, 4.1. 
4. Pupil progress and achievement, 5.6. 9. Health, 3.3. 
5. Board of Education and administra- 10. Methods of instruction, 2.9. 
tion, 5.2. 11. Discipline, 1.7. 


6. Course of study, 5. 12. Value of education, 1.5. 
13. Attendance, 1.3. 

From these figures and from statements of educators, editors, and other 
publicity persons, Mr. Farley drew the conclusion that this arrangement 
indicates fairly correctly the relative importance with which school news 
stories are regarded by those interested in publicity work. I was particu- 
larly interested in the summary of opinions given by editors in one of the 
Mid-Western states. These newspaper men placed athletics first, follow- 
ing with school honors, school board proceedings, department notes, P.T.A. 
activities, rural schools, school policy, scholarships, teachers. 

Mr. Farley concludes that the practice of administrators in seeking 
publicity for news facts does not indicate sufficient recognition of the im- 
portance of informing the public regarding what is taught in the schools, 
how it is taught, and what results are being achieved. He adds that the 
criticisms of education are frequently directed at those phases of the educa- 
tional program upon which patrons are offered least information through 
school publicity. In short, news disseminated regarding the schools is 
over-emphasizing the time devoted to what many people call “fads and 
frills”, without properly ‘informing the public of what the school courses 
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consist, how they are taught to the pupils, what results are achieved, and 
what is being done for the physical welfare of the child. 

To discover what the people really want to know about the schools, 
another part of the study made a survey of 5067 patrons in 13 cities, repre- 
senting 11 occupational and social groups at large. Through this survey, 
our 13 headings for news stories arranged themselves in an entirely dif- 
ferent order. 


1. Pupil progress and achievement. 8. Attendance. 

2. Methods of instruction. 9. Buildings and building programs, 

3. Health of pupils. 10. Business management and finance. 
4. Course of study. 11. Board of Education and administra- 
5. Value of education. tion. 

6. Discipline and behavior of pupils. 12. Parent-Teacher Associations. 

7. Teachers and school officers. 13. Extra-curricular activities. 


Summed up briefly, the people want to know what and how their 
children are being taught and what efforts are being made to preserve their 
health and happiness. Education centers in the child. In the last analysis 
the parent is not interested in the teacher, the Board of Education, nor 
even in the building program, except as they touch his child’s living. 

The position of extra-curricular activities, however, is rather mislead- 
ing on this second list. Farley himself says, “There is intended in this 
statement no implication that extra-curricular activities are of small educa- 
tional value. The school publicist, however, has made little effort to point 
out the educational value of these activities.” 

Here is where the school paper can be of immense service. No out- 
sider can know this phase of school activity as well as the student himself ; 
no one else can state its possibilities as well as the student journalist, 
provided he is led to develop his own vision. When he writes of the trip 
taken by the Science Club to the local Airport, he will be sure to mention 
that the outing came as a climax to the study of certain principles of avia- 
tion in the physics classes. When he tells of an “all nations tea” sponsored 
by the International Club, he will make more of the underlying motives of 
peace, tolerance, and fellowship, than of the refreshments served. 

Even the sports writer on the high school newspaper has a serious 
mission in hand. He must make it clear that the game is not the only thing. 
If he does not emphasize sportsmanship, alertness, health—the clean mind 
in a strong body, he is failing in his task. 

But I think I see you smiling a little. Are you saying to yourselves, 
“Aren’t you taking the school paper a little too seriously ? What of the joke 
column, the personals, the rags on other students?” My answer is that 
young people are essentially serious, that they like a real job. I am seeing 
fewer and fewer clipped jokes. (sometimes, formerly, rather questionable in 
taste) in the papers which reach my desk. There is an increased tendency 
to make the most of humor possibilities in the stories themselves, an effort 
to brighten the phrasing, to attract attention, through legitimate means, to 
the significant facts in hand. 

In other words, I believe that the school paper has a very definite, 
worthwhile field in its capacity of interpreter of the school to the people, 
and I believe it is meeting its obligations in that field with increasing ability. 
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EFFECT OF READING ON SPELLING IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


LUTHER C. GILBERT 


University of California 


N INTERESTING phenomenon in learning is the improvement 

in spelling which takes place during the secondary school 
years. Asa rule the systematic study of spelling is concluded 
in the elementary school, nevertheless growth in spelling con- 
tinues. The investigation involved in preparing the Sixteen 
Spelling Scalest shows definite year to year growth for words of a given 
difficulty both in the junior and senior high schools. For words of one 
stated difficulty, for example, the percentages of correct spellings range 
from 12.1 in the seventh grade to 53.5 in the twelfth grade. 

A partial explanation of this growth without special instruction .would 
appear to lie in the influence of reading on spelling. High school students 
are required by the nature of their work to read more or less extensively. 
It is logical to assume that encountering the appearance of words in the 
course of reading may increase the ability of the reader to spell them. 

During the past year a series of three related investigations was under- 
taken in order to inquire into this hypothesis. Two of the studies, re- 
ported elsewhere,” confirm the assumption of the influence of reading on 
spelling with pupils of the ninth grade and with university students when 
an attempt to spell words immediately precedes the opportunity to see the 
words in print: they show that a substantial reduction in the amount of 
spelling improvement results when the attempt to spell the words precedes 
the reading by so long a period as four weeks. Even after such an in- 
terval, however, college students are able to pick up significant amounts of 
spelling through reading. Good spellers are better able than poor spellers 
to improve their spelling through reading despite the fact that they tend to 
read faster than poor spellers. 

The present report covers growth data for grades seven to twelve in- 
clusive. Three questions are considered. First, when words have been en- 
countered recently in spelling situations does an improvement in spelling 
result from encountering those words in reading, if the attention is not 
directed toward spelling? Second, is there any grade to grade growth in 
the ability to pick up spelling through reading? Third, are good spellers 
better able than poor spellers to improve their spelling through reading? 

The study involved 1556 students from junior and senior high schools 
in the San Francisco Bay district.* With 1232 pupils one set of materials 





1“Sixteen Spelling Scales (Standardized in Sentences for Secondary Schools).” 
Teachers College Bulletin, Columbia egos No. 19. May 1921. 

*Gilbert, L. C., “Effect of Reading on Spelling in the Ninth Grade.” The School 
Review, March, 1934 pp. 197-204. “The Effect of Reading on Spelling,” to be pub- 
lished in an early issue of the Journal of Educational Research. 

The writer is indebted to the principals and teachers of the Garfield (Berkeley), 
Hoover (Albany), Martinez, and Willard (Berkeley) Junior High Schools, and Alameda, 
Berkeley, Burlingame, Hayward, Martinez, Pittsburg, Richmond, San Mateo, and Sequoia 


(Redwood City) High Schools for their cooperation and assistance in conducting this 
investigation. 
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was used; with 324 pupils another set of materials was used to check the 
effect of increasing the difficulty of the words in question. 

The General Procedure. Pupils were given a long preliminary test in 
spelling in which were incorporated certain key words. Subsequently they 
read a selection in which were embedded half the key words. After a brief 
quiz on the meaning of the reading material they were given a final test on 
all of the key words. From the results on the last test it was possible to 
contrast the gain for the words which were seen in the reading with the 
gain for the words not seen. 

In preparation for the experiment two fifty-word spelling tests were 
compiled from the Sixteen Spelling Scales and from the Buckingham Ex- 
tension of the Ayres Scale. In each of these tests were incorporated 
twenty key words. The key words of Sets I and II were selected from 
longer lists of difficult words previously given to a trial group of 124 ninth 
grade pupils. The key words of Set III and IV were selected from longer 
lists of difficult words previously given to a trial group of 120 twelfth grade 
pupils. On this basis of their spellings the words were paired according to 
difficulty and arranged in sets of ten. 


Set III and Set IV are likewise of ap- 
Set I and Set II, of approximately the proximately the same difficulty but are 


same difficulty, are as follows: somewhat harder than Set I and Set II: 
Set I Set IT Set III Set IV 
penitentiary rhinoceros hypocrisy diphtheria 
lieutenant moccasin dyspepsia strychnine 
souvenir miscellaneous mausoleum paraffin(e) 
diphtheria inflammable dissension witticism 
sovereign jardiniere cinchona naphtha 
dissension conscientious rhinoceros paean 
cantaloupe abyss resuscitate ptosis 
poultice discernible reveille rendezvous 
chauffeur rendezvous phrenologist facetious 
naphtha appendicitis jardiniere conscientious 


The fifty-word tests had a threefold purpose: they made possible the 
relative classification of pupils according to their spelling ability; they 
measured pupil ability to spell the critical key words; they made the key 
words less conspicuous than they would have been in a shorter list and 
therefore less easily recognizable in the reading selection which followed. 

In the present study two reading selections were used. In one were 
incorporated the words of Set I and in the other, the words of Set III. 
The material was written with a view to interesting high school students. 
One selection contained 628 words, the other, 711 words. They were 
probably about equally difficult, except for the fact that the critical words 
of Set III were harder than those of Set I. For each selection ten true- 
false questions on the meaning were prepared. All of the material was 
mimeographed. 

In giving the fifty-word preliminary tests each word was pronounced 
first, then given in a sentence, then pronounced again. The reading selec- 
tion followed the spelling test immediately during the same class period, 
but the directions gave no intimation of any connection between the two. 
Attention was directed instead toward the meaning of the reading material. 
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The pupils were told to read the selection once at their normal rate of 
reading with a view to answering questions on the context later. They were 
told not to reread, but to turn over the paper after one reading. When 
the slowest reader had finished all the papers were collected and the true- 
false question blanks were distributed. It was not until after these ques- 
tions had been answered that the pupils were instructed to turn over 
the blanks and prepare to take another spelling test. At this time only the 
twenty words of the two key sets were dictated. The same procedure was 
used as with the pre-test. In every group the classroom teacher pronounced 
the words of both spelling tests. The technique governing the conduct of 
the investigation was uniform for all the schools participating. 


Findings. Table I shows the mean number of words correctly spelled 
on the fifty-word pre-test by 1232 pupils in grades seven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven and twelve. Since the same list of words was used for all these 
pupils, it is evident that there is a definite grade to grade growth in spell- 
ing ability. This, of course, might have been anticipated and is in entire 
accord with the findings brought out by such studies as that undertaken in 
preparing the Sixteen Spelling Scales. 


TABLE I. 


MEAN NUMBER OF WORDS CORRECTLY SPELLED ON PRE-TEST 
(Group Using Easier Key Words.) 


Key Words Key Words 
Set I Set II 
Number Full (10 words) (10 words) 
of Pre-Test Used in Not Used in 
Grade Subjects (50 words) Reading Test Reading Test 
7 192 10.71 37 52 
8 240 14.81 1.35 1.24 
4g 240 17.83 1.49 1.39 
10 192 18.30 1.51 1.65 
11 152 19.79 1.71 1.60 
12 216 25.29 2.61 2.67 


For the key words the table likewise reveals grade to grade improve- 
ment. A single growth irregularity occurs in the eleventh grade with the 
words of Set II. The relative deficiency is slight, however, and is probably 
due to the small number of pupils tested at this level. The table shows 
Set I and Set II to be of approximately equal difficulty ; the greatest differ- 
ence between them for any one grade amounts to but .15 of one word; 
neither set is consistently easier than the other. If the initial difficulty of 
these words appears somewhat high for the seventh grade pupils it should 
be borne in mind that in order to study growth the same list was used for 
all six school levels ; it seemed desirable to use words sufficiently unfamiliar 
to all the grades to permit of large amounts of learning under favorable 
conditions. 


Table II shows the gain made by each grade on the two sets of key 
words as shown by the results of the post-tests. Only total corrections 
were counted in computing gain. Learning is expressed in terms of possible 
improvement; that is, if a pupil missed eight words on the pre-test and 
four words on the post-test he made 50 per cent of all the gain that was 
possible for him. 
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TABLE II, 


MEAN PER CENT OF POSSIBLE SPELLING GAIN 
(Group Using Easier Key Words) 


Words 

Words Encountered in Reading Not Encountered Difference P. E. of 

Number of Mean Mean Between Mean 
Grade Subjects Gain S.D. Gain S.D. Means Differences 

7 192 5.78 12.33 58 7.66 5.20 71 
8 240 14.81 20.54 52 11.16 14.29 1.02 
) 240 16.50 22.30 90 11.20 15.60 1.10 
10 192 18.83 21.45 2.17 13.53 16.66 1.24 
11 152 16.49 23.90 2.36 14.00 14.13 1.48 
12 216 29.68 25.14 2.03 16.19 27.65 1.38 


A surprising phenomenon is the gain shown by every grade on the ten 
words which did not appear in the reading selection. Since the pre-test 
and post-test were given during the same class period with no opportunity 
for looking up the spellings and since the same individual pronounced the 
words of the two tests, the gain is probably due to hearing the words 
pronounced again or the fact that the second test was shorter than the 
first. Perhaps both factors enter into the question. The amount of this type 
of growth is slight and irregular but there is some indication of a grade 
to grade increase. 

For the words which were encountered in the course of reading the 
gain is many times greater than that for the words not so encountered. In 
all grades the standard deviations are large. But since the difference be- 
tween the mean gains is 7.3 times their probable error in the seventh grade, 
14 times their probable error in the eighth grade, 14.2 times the probable 
error in the ninth grade, 13.4 times the probable error in the tenth grade, 
9.5 times the probable error in the eleventh grade, and 20 times the probable 
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error in the twelfth grade, the superiority of improvement for the words 
seen in reading must be regarded as significant at every grade level. 

Table II further brings out the fact that the ability to pick up spelling 
through reading increases from grade to grade. The average gain for the 
eighth grade is 2.6 as great as that for the seventh grade, the gain for the 
ninth grade is 2.8 that of the seventh grade, that for the tenth grade 3.2 
times as great, that for the eleventh grade 2.8 times as great, and that for 
the twelfth grade 5.1 times as great. 

Figure 1 presents the data of Table II in graphic form. The curve 
representing the words which appeared in the reading material shows a 
grade to grade rise with but one minor depression. The irregularity occurs 
at the eleventh grade. No data are at hand to explain it; perhaps it would 
not appear had a larger number of subjects been tested at this level. One 
of the most striking characteristics of the figure is the increasing distance 
between the curves as the upper grades are reached. Apparently the ability 
to improve one’s spelling through hearing words pronounced or through 
taking a second test shorter than the previous one improves much less 
rapidly—and much less regularly—than the ability to improve spelling 
through seeing words in reading. 


Taste III. 


MEAN PER CENT OF POSSIBLE GAIN ANALYZED WITH REFERENCE 
TO SPELLING ABILITY SECTIONING. (Group Using Easier Key Words.) 


Words Encountered in Words Not Encountered 

















Reading in Reading Difference P.E. of 
Number of Mean Mean Between Mean 
Grade Sections Subjects Gain $.D. Gain Lm os Means Differences 

7 S1* 48 14.42 17.49 2.15 12.65 12.27 2.10 
7 $2 48 6.00 11.27 .10 7.14 5.90 1.30 
7 $3 48 1.54 6.63 —.04 3.61 1.58 74 
7 S4 48 1.23 4.12 83 2.83 .40 .30 
8 $l 60 30.82 27.19 —1.50 16.88 32.32 5.44 
8 $2 60 16.45 17.58 83 11.18 15.62 3.04 
8 $3 60 8.57 13.67 2.48 6.93 6.09 1.93 
8 S4 60 3.40 8.19 .28 3.74 3.12 1.16 
9 $l 60 31.80 23.45 3.10 16.75 28.70 2.51 
9 $2 60 17.70 26.85 0.20 12.37 17.50 2.56 
9 $3 60 14.10 14.94 0.30 7.33 13.80 1.54 
9 S4 60 2.40 6.95 0.10 3.00 2.30 0.66 
10 $l 48 36.94 29.48 4.19 22.61 32.75 5.36 
10 $2 48 22.96 18.36 1.27 12.21 21.69 3.18 
10 $3 48 10.92 10.91 1.00 6.48 9.92 1.83 
10 S4 48 4.48 10.05 1.21 4.90 3.27 1.61 
11 Sl 38 35.79 26.80 2.53 22.25 33.26 5.65 
11 $2 38 15.76 27.24 7.05 13.30 8.71 4.92 
11 $3 38 12.37 13.12 —.68 7.68 13.05 2.47 
11 S4 38 2.05 7.81 50 4.00 1.55 73 
12 $1 54 42.96 31.08 3.56 20.68 39.40 3.42 
12 S2 54 34.10 20.42 —.91 19.39 35.01 2.58 
12 $3 54 27.69 24.98 4.41 13.41 23.28 2.60 
12 S4 54 13.94 15.88 1.06 6.78 12.88 1.59 


*The groups are divided into fourths according to spelling ability. 
S1 represents the best fourth, S2 the second best fourth, and so on. 


Table III analyzes the gain with reference to spelling ability section- 
ing. The analysis shows negative gains at four different levels for words 
which did not appear in the reading. There is no consistent relationship 
between the amount of such improvement and the quality of spelling indi- 
cated by the pre-test. Standard deviations are relatively large. 
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The data for words encountered in reading, on the other hand, present 
an entirely different picture. There are no negative gains. At every level 
there is a definite increase in the amount of incidental learning from the 
poorest spelling ability section to the best. Inspection of the differences 
between the means for words seen and words not seen and the comparison 
with the probable errors of the differences show that the gain for words 
encountered in reading is significant in the two best ability sections of 
the eighth, ninth and tenth grades. In the first and third best ability sec- 
tions of the eleventh grade, and in all four sections of the twelfth grade. 
The irregularity of the eleventh grade has been noted in previous tables. 
With this one exception a certain grade to grade growth is evident even 
in the number of ability sections at each level falling into line. It becomes 
obvious that the more mature the individual with respect to spelling 
achievement the better able he is to acquire additional spelling as a by- 
product of reading. 

It will be recalled that a second group of pupils was tested with a 
different set of materials to try out the effect of increasing the difficulty 
of the key words. The following tables present data for 324 pupils of the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. 


TABLE IV. 


MEAN NUMBER OF WORDS CORRECTLY SPELLED ON PRE-TEST 
(Group Using More Difficult Key Words.) 


Key Words Key Words 
Set III Set IV 
Number Full (10 words) (10 words) 
of Pre-Test Used in Not Used in 
Grade Subjects (50 words) Reading Test Reading Test 
10 116 15.61 83 1.03 
11 88 18.01 74 1.14 
12 120 20.25 1.62 1.63 


Table IV shows a grade to grade growth in the initial ability to spell 
the fifty words of the pre-test. The performance of the eleventh grade on 
the key words of Set III is somewhat less good than might be expected 
from the related data; it may be accounted for by the small number of 
pupils tested. The words of Set III which were incorporated in the reading 
selection appear to have been somewhat more difficult than the words 
of Set IV. 

TABLE V. 


MEAN PER CENT OF POSSIBLE SPELLING GAIN 
(Group Using More Difficult Key Words.) 


Words 
Words Encountered in Reading Not Encountered Difference P. E. of 
Number of Mean Mean Between Mean 
Grade Subjects Gain S. D. Gain S. D. Means Differences 
10 116 19.53 20.95 51 7.68 19.02 1.39 
11 88 27.59 27.19 50 11.87 27.09 2.21 
12 120 27.56 29.33 4.01 13.49 23.55 2.95 


Table V brings out the same tendencies shown in Table II. For all 
three grade levels there is a slight gain for the words which were written 
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on the post-test but not seen in the reading. Where the writing of the words 
followed the opportunity to see them the gain is significantly greater. It is 
less easy to study grade to grade growth since but three grades are rep- 
resented, nevertheless it will be seen that the eleventh and twelfth grades 
averaged 141 per cent as much gain as the tenth. 

It may be argued that since the words of Set I and Set II were not 
entirely equal in difficulty, experimental thoroughness would demand that 
the two sets be alternated in experimental and control roles with different 
groups of students. Such checks have been made in related experiments 
cited elsewhere in this report. The use of different materials with a small 
group of senior high school pupils merely serves as an added check on the 
findings. 

The data from these three investigations suggest additional studies lead- 
ing to possible economy measures in education. Inquiry should be made 
into the amount of systematic instruction necessary in the elementary school 
to insure good spelling habits, and of the relative values of drill methods 
and methods emphasizing reading in the teaching of spelling. Further 
attention should be given to the advantages indicated for rapid perceptual 
habits in improving spelling. The determination of that beginning point in 
pupil development where incidental learning in spelling takes place in sig- 
nificant amounts from reading should serve to coordinate reading and 
spelling more closely. At the secondary school level it would be of interest 
to investigate the influence on spelling improvement of different types of 
reading material and of different purposes in reading. 


Summary 


The present investigation has shown that when secondary school pupils 
encounter in reading words which they have recently attempted to spell 
they tend to correct their spellings even though attention is not directed 
toward that end. Good spellers at every level are better able than poor 
spellers to avail themselves of this incidental opportunity, and in general 
pupils in the upper grades surpass the pupils in the lower grades. In other 
words, the more mature the pupil with respect to spelling achievement the 
better able he is to gain additional spelling as a by-product of reading. 

It would appear that the present practice of omitting special spelling 
instruction in the high schools is justified where good spellers are con- 
cerned. The poor spellers, however, possess neither adequate spelling 
vocabularies nor the ability to supplement them through reading. It is 
obvious that the early establishment of good perceptual habits in spelling 
is highly important for economy in learning. The poor speller is handi- 
capped in improving his spelling even though perchance he is a good 
reader. On the other hand, when once the right method of attack in spell- 
ing has been incorporated it is possible to grasp both the meaning and the 
form of the words at one and the same time. 
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fae) VALUE OF SCHOOL MARKS. It is claimed by teachers 
a aA generally that students should not work for marks but rather 
Y, a) for a knowledge of the subjects studied. Yet every teacher 


us who returns to college for summer work is very much con- 
C . 
cerned about the mark that may be given them. 

As long as marks are given, students will work for them, and why 
shouldn’t they if marks are supposed to indicate a certain degree of ac- 
complishment? Students devote their time to a definite course of study 
with the expectation that at the end of the quarter or term they will receive 
marks as a sort of statement of accomplishment for this particular interval 
of time. Students need such an incentive for work if learning is to take 
place in a satisfactory manner. 

Marks have a very important function in the school. They constitute 
a report to parents issued in the form of report cards at certain definite 
periods. Marks are used as a basis for promotion; to determine gradua- 
tion, and to satisfy college entrance requirements. Qualifications for mem- 
bership in honor societies and for participation in certain school activities 
are determined largely by school marks. Every school administrator is 
familiar with these and other uses of school marks. It is evident that marks 
should be as accurate as possible, for they are very valuable to the stu- 
dent. The significance of this statement is evident to those who are pres- 
ent in a school on the day on which report cards are given out. For the 
students it is “pay day”. All the work for the quarter is summed up, and 
checks are drawn in the form of report cards. 

In view of the value and use of marks, it is important that something 
more reliable than our present undefined five point system should be sought. 
It seems strange that so much time and thought should be given to educa- 
tional tests and measurements during the past fifteen years a.. :0 little 
to the application of these measurements in expressing accomplishment in 
terms of definite meaning. 

Five Point Marking System not Defined. The Association of California 
Secondary School Principals adopted a five point marking system to be 
expressed by the letters A, B, C, D, and E. Unfortunately no definite five 
point system was designated and no specific definition was formulated as to 
the meaning of the marks to be employed. Consequently there is no uni- 
formity in the use of the marks by the schools of the State, and yet school 
administrators have been accepting these very indefinite marks with a cer- 
tain degree of confidence and satisfaction. 

An inquiry into the practices of some of the schools of the State reveals 
the fact that a few attempt to make some application of the curve of nor- 
mal distribution, which method is known to be wholly unreliable as applied 
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to most high school classes. Some schools arbitrarily decide what percent- 
ages shall represent each mark or letter. Most of the schools, however, 
leave the marking wholly to the judgment of the teachers, who are not re- 
quired to conform to any given standard in assigning marks. Hence there 
can be no doubt that marks vary widely not only between the schools of 
the State but between the teachers of the same school. The only thing in 
common that schools have is the letter representing each of the marking 
divisions, but the marking divisions themselves are far from uniform. 

Lack of Uniformity Injustice to Students. It is clearly evident that an 
injustice is being done many students who plan to enter higher institutions 
of learning after graduation from high school. Doubtless numbers of stu- 
dents who could well profit by university training are denied admission 
because of a lack of uniformity in marking. A mark of “C” in one school 
might mean a “B” in another. On the other hand there are many students 
going to the university that never should have entered, and they are finally 
“flunked” out. Students have been known to change to schools where marks 
of “A” and “B” are more easily obtained. It is a serious matter for young 
people to fail just as they are starting out on life’s activities. The parents 
who have sacrified to send their sons and daughters away from home to 
seek an education, are not in a very happy frame of mind when their chil- 
dren return home branded as failures. 

University Admission Requirements. Some changes have been made in 
the University of California admission requirements, but in principle the 
system is practically the same as when students were admitted on the prin- 
cipal’s recommendation. It was understood and expected that certain stand- 
ards would be met before the principal would give his recommendation. 
Then as now the meaningless “A’s” and “B’s” constituted the determining 
factors. It is true that these marks stand for the highest achievement in 
the required subjects, but no one has yet given any clear conception as to 
where the dividing line should be between a “B” and a “C” or what should 
determine a “D” which has little or no value at all so far as admission is 
concerned. 

As the system now stands, the admissions office is in reality only a 
checking center or clearing house to determine whether or not the high 
school registrars have made any mistakes in submitting the correct num- 
ber of A’s, B’s, etc., for the required subjects for each applicant. There 
would be no use in burdening the university with records not meeting 
minimum requirements, for the students would not be admitted. 

Improvement Suggested. It would be a waste of time to point out the 
already known defects in the present marking system unless some improve- 
ment is suggested. Any method that will provide some uniformity of pro- 
cedure is sure to be an improvement. To this end it is proposed that con- 
sideration be given to a modified form of the rank order of achievement 
system as proposed and put into use by Max Meyer of the University of 
Missouri. This system provides that a list of the students be made for 
each class in rank order of achievement in the given subject. “No grading 
system”, according to Ruch and Stoddard, “whether it be the traditional 
100 per cent scale or the A, B, C, D, E scheme, can possess any greater 
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refinement from the standpoint of measurement than is possessed by the 
underlying arrangement of the pupils in rank order of achievement.”? 

On this point Harold O. Rugg says, “Many maintain that ability as 
measured by teachers’ marks ought to be distributed in accordance with 
the normal curve, and most agree that a five division system is best. When 
it comes to fitting their proposed standard distribution of teachers’ marks 
to the probability curve (assumed as the theoretic basis), the problem in- 
volves primarily the arbitrary placing of dividing lines between the groups, 
and disagreement ensues. The system seems to be built up on two prin- 
ciples, the first of which is common to all. Marking should first be meas- 
ured by relative position, t.¢., all pupils of a given class should be ranked 
in order of excellence from best to the worst; second, the relative position 
or rank of each pupil should be transformed into a letter or percentile mark. 
It is over this second step in the process that ‘the doctors disagree’.”” 


Tasie I 
CATTELL’S MARKING 
DIVISIONS 
1 
2A 
3 
4 Cattell’s five point system. Table I illustrates 
5 the marking divisions used by Cattell: 10, 20, 40, 
6 20, 10, to which may be assigned in order the let- 
7B ters, A, B, C, D, E. Suppose, for example, the 
8 students are grouped in the order of accomplish- 
9 ment from one to thirty, a school could then if it 
—— so desired make divisions in the scale of positions 
11 to represent the five marking terms, “A”, “B”, 
12 “C”, etc. By Cattell’s method the first three 
13 (see Table) would be given “A”; the next six, 
14 “B”; the twelve next in order, “CO”; the remain- 
15 ing six and three, “D” and “E” respectively. 
6c Obviously any division desired could be made. 
17 In fact some such scheme could be adopted for 
18 all schools, but to do so would have to be on the 
19 assumption that all schools maintain the same 
0 standard of scholarship, and this evidently is not 
21 the case. Such a plan, however, would be far 
superior to the present method of marking. A 
22 grading system of real value must insure uni- 
-- formity of marks. 
25 D 
26 
27 
28 
2 E 
30 


Objections to the Five Point Divisions. There doesn’t seem to be any 
good reason for making the marking divisions, especially since the “doctors 
disagree’ and there are objections. The following quotation from Ruch and 


*G. M. hae -_ George D. Stoddard, “Tests and Measurements in High School In- 
struction,” 29, 1917 

* Harold O. Rugg, “Teachers Marks and Marking Systems,” Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, p. 1: 117-142. 1915. 
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Stoddard is significant: “The rank orders are the fundamental measures ; 
the per cents or letters finally assigned are at all times artificial labels having 
no claims to validity not inherent in the rank orders.”* 

It will be seen from the figure that there is a greater range in accom- 
plishment between student “4” and “9” than there is between student “9” 
and student “10”, and yet students 4 to 9 inclusive each receives a mark 
of “B” and student “10” a mark of “C”. The letter marks give no indica- 
tion of this difference. The plan is an arbitrary one and educators who 
advocate the five point system, cannot agree as to where the division points 
should be located. 

To refer to the figure again, it is observed that students 4, 9 and 10 
when marked 4-30, 9-30, and 10-30 are clearly classified. Student 4 stands 
near the head of his class in accomplishment in the subject to which the 
mark is applied. Student 9 stands slightly higher than student 10. The marks 
have much more definiteness than to say that John, who is number 9, has 
a mark of “B”, while James, student number 10, has a mark of “C”. 

Rank Order Plan Proposed. lf the marks of applicants for admission to 
the university from high schools of the State were submitted on the rank 
order plan, the board of admissions would soon have a rather definite means 
of passing on the admission of applicants. The director of admissions might 
find that he could admit students of certain schools who rank in the upper 
half of their respective classes; while in other schools of lower scholar- 
ship standards, only those students in the upper third, fourth or even fifth 
of their classes could be admitted. This method would take care of good 
students in the present so-called non-accredited high schools. Such students 
are now denied admission unless they wish to take a chance on passing the 
admissions examinations, which few of them will try. 

Value of Personal Qualities. There are other things that the university 
should take into account in finally passing on the admission of applicants. 
These would include traits of character, determination, industry, responsi- 
bility, leadership, etc. Such information could be supplied by the high 
schools through a questionnaire. The opinion of the school as to the prob- 
able ability of a student to do satisfactory college work, would be of de- 
cided help in doubtful cases. 

Qualifications of Applicants Determined by the University. By such a 
system and procedure as herein described, the university in fact would be 
passing on the qualifications of applicants. The plan would require more 
time than the checking of A’s and B’s, but with experience a routine sys- 
tem would be established that would reduce the time element surprisingly. 
The satisfaction of admitting students on somewhat of a uniform basis 
and the possibility of eliminating a large number of failures, should warrant 
the application of some such plan even though it did involve a little more 
detail. Certainly educators should not be satisfied to continue indefinitely 
a system that is both vague and unjust, unless it may be rectified by some 
clear cut definition of terms employed so that there may be uniformity 
of application. 


*G. M. Ruch and Geo. D. Stoddard, “Tests and Measurements in High School Instruc- 
tion,” p. 30, 1927, 
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The Rank Order Marking System Easily Understood. By this system of 
marking, students know definitely how they rank in accomplishment as com- 
pared with other members of the class. There is satisfaction on the part of 
both parents and students with the uniform method and fairness of mark- 
ing. There is no pressure on the part of parents or student to have a 
mark raised so that the student may enter college. It is obvious that this 
would not be the case because the rank order has definiteness, and it is 
not known by the parents or even the school what rank placement in the 
various subjects will be considered satisfactory by the university. Marks 
thus given are final and there are no unpleasant situations either before or 
after marks are issued. 


Canoga Park High School Marking System 


The method of marking in this school is a modified form of the famous plan 
known as the Missouri System as developed by Max Meyer. It provides for the ar- 
rangement of the names of students in the rank order of achievement of the students 
composing the group enrolled in a given subject. A good many institutions make use 
of this principle in grading, although some express the marks in percentages or letters. 

The system is becoming more and more valuable as standard tests and other 
measuring devices are made use of by teachers in determining the relative achieve- 
ments of their students. After two years of careful experimenting and study, the 
system now in use in this school has been developed to a place where there is no longer 
any doubt as to the successful application of the principle. When teachers have con- 
scientiously made use of various tests to measure achievement, it has been found that 
those teachers having practically the same groups of students in other subjects, gen- 
erally agree in the rank order of these students. The investigation also verifies the 
results of former experiments to the effect that if a student is good in one subject, 
he will as a rule be good in all of the subjects of his course. 


Procedure in Determining Accomplishment. To determine with a fair degree of 
accuracy the relative accomplishment of students in a given subject, requires that 
teachers use as many measuring devices as possible. Tests or measurements should 
be made at intervals, and careful records kept so that the quarterly evaluations may 
have definite meaning. Different forms of tests should be given. Standard and 
objective tests are particularly valuable in order to compare the class with previous 
classes in the same subject. The general use of standard tests will enable the school 
to maintain a certain level of efficiency. 


The assignment of marks is a very important and serious procedure that should 
engage the best thought and efforts of the teachers. One of the best evidences of a 
good teacher is found in his ability to rate the relative positions of the students in 
terms of accomplishment. A grave injustice is done a student either by marking 
him too high or too low if his rank position is very far removed from what it 
actually should be. 


Making Up Quarterly Reports. At the close of the quarter or marking period, the 
teacher should score all the students in a given subject or class making use of all the 
data recorded during the period to be covered by the report. The next step is to write 
the names of the students on a sheet of paper in the order of accomplishment from the 
highest to the lowest. The spaces or lines where the names are written should be num- 
bered consecutively according to the rank order positions. If a printed form is not pro- 
vided for recording the names, the sheet of paper used should be headed, “Rank Order 
of Achievement of Students.” Below this write the name of the subject followed by the 
words, “marks for the quarter (or marking period) ending (give date).” Skip a line 
and then write the names in rank order on the left margin, numbering each consecu- 
tively according to the position occupied. On the right hand margin of the sheet, 
opposite each name, give the home room number of each student. 
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Tasie II 


FORM OF HEADING FOR RANK ORDER OF ACHIEVEMENT SHEETS 
RANK ORDER OF ACHIEVEMENT OF STUDENTS 











marks for quarter ending 193... 
(Subject) 
NAME OF TEACHER 
Names of students according to rank Home room 
1, James Martin 263 


If there is apparently greater relative difference between two consecutive pupils 
than between others immediately preceding in the group, show this difference by 
skipping one or more lines or numbers. A class of twenty might be so distributed as 
to use a total of twenty-five, more or less, lines or spaces. This would represent the 
“spread” of the class (Table III). On the other hand, the class of twenty might 
occupy but fifteen spaces or lines. This would mean that the accomplishment of two 
or more pupils is so nearly the same, according to the measurements used by the 
teacher, that the two or more occupy the same space in the list or are bracketed and 
given the same number. In this case the spread of the class is fifteen (Table IV). 

If the highest ranking pupil in the group does not measure up to the highest 
ranking pupil in a normal group, then his name should not be written after (or num- 
bered) “one”, but should appear lower down in the scale of numbers, according to 
the position he would hold in a normal group. The number of the first student in 
the ranking list of names might be number “two” or “three” and the others num- 
bered in order consecutively down the list. This would place the whole group rela- 
tively lower down on the scale, which would indicate that this particular class is 
not up to the standard of the normal class in this school in the given subject. The 
use of standard tests for a few years would serve as a good indication as to whether 
or not a given class measured up to the normal standard for the school. 

Suppose a student receives a mark of 3-36 in second year English. The 3 means 
that the student ranks third, or within two of the highest position in this particular 
class in English. The 36 denotes the size of the class or the approximate enrollment. 
The mark of 3-36 might be the highest mark given in this particular class. If so, it 
would mean that the class as a whole is not quite up to the standard of the school in 
this subject. The lowest passing mark in this class is 36-36 but the next lowest mark 
might be 30-36. If the actual number in the class is only 25, the spread of the class 
might indicate the need of adjustment in classification (Table V). 

The teacher is directed to mark “failure” after the name of any student who, 
in his opinion, is unable to continue in the class with profit to himself. The failing 
students naturally will occupy the lowest positions in the group and are not to be 
numbered or counted in the total or spread for that group. In reality students who 
fail are not members of the class so far as the subject is concerned. (Table V). 
Regardless of what the causes of failure may be, not many if any students should be 
allowed to reach the failing point. They should be transferred to courses within 
their ability to understand and to continue with a fair degree of accomplishment. 

The lists of students in rank order may be made out according to subjects and 
not according to classes or recitation groups. For example, two or more classes in 
plane geometry under the same teacher may be treated as one group in recording 
the rank order. However, this is not an important point. It might be more con- 
venient to combine two or three small classes into one group rather than make a 
separate list for each class. In general teachers may find it an easier procedure to 
make separate lists for each class. If the students in all the classes of a given sub- 
ject are considered as one group, it is likely that there would be a number of in- 
stances where two or more would have the same score and hence occupy the same 
space or number. The spread might not be very much greater than the spread of the 
larger class division. 

In classes having a small enrollment compared with the average class enrollment 
for the school, teachers may find it desirable for purposes of comparison to increase 
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the spread of the class to any number up to the school average. This especially will 
be desirable in small, highly selective groups composed of students of superior mental 
ability. Students in elective advanced classes of mathematics and language are usually 
good examples of superior grouping. The differences in achievement of such students 
will be exceptionally small. Consider a class of ten such students arranged in order 
of accomplishment from 1 to 10. In this group of students, number “10” is not far 
removed from the upper positions in accomplishment. 

In fact it is likely that the spread will be less than 10, for doubtless more than 
one name will occupy some of the same spaces. However, if the class average for 
the school is 25, a better relation between class spreads will exist if the spread of 
this small class is increased to some place around 20 or 25, depending on the general 
character of the class with respect to uniform superior quality. In this class of ten 
students, the last entry might be on line 8 but the teacher wishes to make a class 
spread of 20 so as to more nearly represent a normal group. For this purpose the 
teacher will circle number 20, and write in the name space below the last name the 
words, “class spread 20”. Thus the last student in the list will be marked 8-20 in the 
subject instead of 8-8 if no spread had been indicated. (Table VI). 


In the case of group instruction as in chorus, band, orchestra, physical education, 
appreciation classes, etc., relative placement is not easily determined and it is not 
necessary. The pupils of these classes may be grouped by use of a brace and the 
group given a certain number in the scale. If the class is composed of twenty-five 
students, the whole group may be included in the brace and given a number ap- 
propriate to the character of the work done by the group as 7, 12, 20. However, it 
might be possible to make certain divisions of the class. The first four, for example, 
might be included in the first brace and numbered 1 or some lower number; the next 
five or six or more for the next brace to be given some lower number on the scale, 
and so on. 


Recording Marks. The procedure for recording marks either on report cards or 
for permanent filing is a matter of school practice. Ordinarily the marks on the rank 
order sheets are transcribed on the individual promotion slips and sorted out accord- 
ing to the home room assignment of the students. In this way the home room teacher 
receives a mark on a promotion slip for all students in the room for each subject in- 
cluded in their respective courses. Normally there will be four or five slips for each 
student. All teachers are to hand in to the registrar the rank order of accomplishment 
sheets as soon as the promotion slips are made out for the home room teachers, 


The home room teacher records the marks of each student on a report card. 
The marks are expressed in two numbers, both on the promotion slips and on the 
report cards. The first number represents the position or rank of the student as it 
appears on the rank order sheet. The second number represents the spread of the 
class or number enrolled. This is the number of the lowest ranking student on the 
sheet or relative positions in a given subject. For example, a mark of 9-25 means that 
the student rated ninth in accomplishment in a class of twenty-five. If a student 
failed in a subject, he would be marked “failed” or “F”’, and is not counted in the 
class enrollment. Report cards should have an explanation of the marks with ex- 
amples given printed on the reverse side of the report cards. 


These marks can readily be changed to any point system. Since the marks 
are arranged according to grade placement in each subject, it is only necessary to 
note the division into which the mark falls, and assign the proper letter or point for 
that division. For example, if the divisions are the same as those employed by Cattell 
in his five point system, 10, 20, 40, 20, 10, to which are assigned in order the letters, 
A, B, C, D, F, then a student marked 6-30 in English would be given a “B” since 
the sixth place in a class of thirty would be in the second division. 

Since most of the schools of California express the marks of pupils in terms of 
the letters, A, B, C, etc., it would be well to translate the grade placement marks of a 
pupil into these letters if the pupil transfers to another school. Unfortunately no 
particular divisions of the five point system have been designated by the State High 
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School Principals’ Association. It is suggested that the Cattell divisons be used so 
that the letters may have definite meaning and uniformity of expression to this extent 
at least. 


When a student transfers to another school before the close of any quarter, it is 
advisable to send a statement of the character of work being done by the student 
in the subjects of his course at the time the change is made. It is not possible in 
such cases to quickly gave a grade placement mark to be translated into a letter mark, 
except by making a guess. Under the circumstances it is sufficient to simply indicate 
the general character of the work at the time, using such words as satisfactory, fair, 
failing, etc. 


Honor Scholarship Society. Many high schools of the State belong to the scholar- 
ship organization, each member school having a local chapter. Membership is de- 
termined by scholarship standing, which is measured by assigning a number value to 
the letter mark and requiring a minimum total to qualify. 


When students are marked on the basis of rank order of achievement, member- 
ship in the organization may be determined by the use of the following formula, 
which is fully as reliable as the use of arbitrary numbers assigned to letter marks: 
N—.5 X 100. N represents the first or rank number; and D, the second or enroll- 

D 
ment number. The result should be expressed as a whole number. Add or drop one 
according as any resulting decimal is more or less than one-half. The numbers 
obtained for all subjects of the student’s course are to be added together. It is im- 
material whether or not the mark represents five credits or less. Divide the total 
by the number of subjects to get the average score. 


Some maximum score should be selected, and all students whose total does not 
exceed this score should be regarded as members of the chapter. The maximum score 
may be so chosen as to limit the membership to approximately the membership that 
existed by the letter mark system; or a certain percentage of the school enrollment 
may be fixed as the maximum number for the chapter and the score so fixed as to 
limit the enrollment accordingly. Only students who rank at or near the top in their 
respective classes will be eligible for membership. These students could submit their 
own scores for verification, which will involve a very little work. 


It will be observed that the formula is on the percentage basis except that the 
number representing the rank is decreased by a fixed fraction in each case so as to 
make some adjustment for differences in size of classes. The officials of the state 
organization will approve any plan for the selection of membership in a local chapter 
if as high a standard is maintained as is required by the constitution of the organiza- 
tion. The plan here described will involve but little detail after a score or norm has 
been established. 





Explanation of Marks for Report Cards. The following paragraph is printed on 
the back of report cards in explanation of marks: 


Explanation of Marks 


The marks are expressed in two numbers. The first number indicates the rank 
or position of the student in relation to other members of the class. The second 
number represents the approximate number of students in the class. This number 
might indicate a few more or less according to the ranking positions of the students 
forming the class. The rank placement is determined by the relative accomplishment 
in the subject. A student, for example, who is marked 6-31 in English is definitely 
classified. The number 6 implies that only five students in a class of 31 rank higher 
than himself in accomplishment in this subject. This student’s mark places him in 
the upper fifth of his class. Hence, by this method of marking, parents may readily 
know how their children stand in accomplishment in their subjects in relation to other 
members of their respective classes. 
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Tas.e III Taste IV TABLE V. TasLe VI 
Rank Order Sheet Rank Order Sheet Rank Order Sheet Rank Order Sheet 
without Heading without Heading Except Heading Represents Class 
Method of Listing Illustrates Form of Represents Class of Superior 
Students. Entering Names Slightly Below the Ability 
when Two or More School Standard 
have same Score 
1. John A. 1. Bonnie A. 1. 1. Donald A. 
2. Sam B. 2. Leslie B. 2. 2. Alice B. 
3. Luke C. 3. Beulah C. 3. Dorothy A. 3. Marian C. 
4. Mary D. 4. Gilbert D. 4. Samuel B. 4. Peter D. 
5. Tommy E. Jerry E. 5. Glenn C. 5. Helen E. 
6. Alex F. 5. Harry F. 6. David D. Howard F. 
7. 6. Alice G. 7. Mamie E. 6. Muriel G. 
8. 7. Eugene H. 8. Jerry F. 7. William H. 
9. Ben G. 8. 9. Fred I. 
10. Hiram H. 9. Fannie I. 10. Frank G. 8. Nora J. 
11. Lulu I. 10. Edward J. 11. Ruth H. 9, 
12. Andrew K. 12. Henry I. 10. 
13. Edith J. Jane L. Clark J. 11. 
14. Milton K. 11. Donald M. 13. Fred K. 12. 
15. Stella L. Lora N. 14. Ellen L. 13. 
16. 12. Jimmie O. 15. James M. 14. 
17. Robert M. 13. Sara P. 16. Jack N. 15. 
18. Lucy N. 14. Ted Q. Grace O. 16. 
19. Myra O. Walter R. Bessie P. 17. 
20. Jack P. Myra S. 17. Virginia Q. 18. 
21. 15. Helen T. 18. Samuel R. 19, 
22. Silas Q. 19. Carrie S. 20. Class 
23. Bernice R. 20. Eloise T. Spread—20 
24. Vera S. 21. 
25. James T. 22. Robert U. 
Marie V. 
23. Jessie W. 
24. Evelyn X. 
25. 
26. 
27. Richard Y. 
28. Leo Z. 
29. Ira W. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. Mark X. 
Joe Y (F) 





Mack Z (F) 
































ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL IN CALIFORNIA 


JOHN H. NAPIER, Jr. 
Principal, Emery Junior-Senior High School, Emeryville 








In the January, 1933, number of THe QuarRTERLY we began the publication 
of a series of articles by Dr. John H. Napier, Jr., on the “Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Public High School in California”. 

In the introductory article of this series there was sketched the early strug- 
gle of the people to make the common school entirely free, to eliminate sectar- 
ianism from the schools and to establish standards for teaching. Jn April, 1933, 
appeared a chapter on the private secondary schools in California from 1850 to 
1891. “The Rise of the Public High School in California Prior to 1897” was 
the title of a chapter that appeared in the June and October, 1933, numbers of 
THE QUARTERLY and was concluded in the issue of January, 1934. In the chap- 
ter appearing in this number of THe QuartTeRLy we have an account of the 
experience of the University of California in fostering public Secondary Edu- 
cation in the State—Enprtor’s Note. 

















THE INFLUENCE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
UPON THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL 
aS HERE were three distinct forces operating in the field of higher 
M/A education in the two decades following the admission of Cali- 
Vz J] fornia into the Union which finally culminated in the estab- 
CS lishment of the University of California. These forces were: 
first, the early establishment and growth of denominational 
colleges which popularized the cause of higher education; second, a move- 
ment for a non-denominational college (as opposed to the purely denomina- 
tional interests that up to this time had actuated the organization of col- 
leges in the State), which resulted in the establishment of the College of 
California in Oakland in 1860; and, third, a movement for a publicly- 
controlled state university fostered by recommendations of various gov- 
ernors and state school superintendents from 1850 to 1868 and particularly 
stimulated by the passage of the Morrill Act by Congress which extended 
Federal aid for the establishment of state colleges featuring agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. In the session of 1865-66 the State Legislature 
passed an act establishing such a college, and in June, 1867, it was decided 
to locate the proposed school in Alameda County. Shortly after this 
(October, 1867) the College of California property was offered by its 
trustees to the State as the nucleus for a state university. This offer was 
accepted, the plans for the projected agricultural and mechanical college 
merged into the program for the development of a state university, and the 
University of California was formally opened on September 23, 1869. 







The State University’s Experiment in Preparatory Education 
By the close of the first year of the University’s operation it had be- 
come apparent that there were not a sufficient number of high schools or 
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other proper institutions of learning to prepare students for admission to 
the University. To obviate this difficulty and to diffuse as widely as pos- 
sible the benefits of the University, it was determined by the Board of 
Regents on August 10, 1870, to bridge the gap between the University and 
the public grammar schools of the State by establishing an additional class 
to be known as the “Fifth Class,” for admission into which the require- 
ments were reduced much below those necessary to enter the University 
proper. This idea had been first broached in the meeting of the Board of 
Regents in December 1869 when the following resolution had been intro- 
duced and approved by that body :? 

“Resolved: That the Legislature be respectfully requested to pass a law per- 
mitting this Board to organize a Preparatory Department for the purpose of prepar- 
ing young men to enter the University, and authorizing this Board to procure by 


purchase or otherwise, such buildings and accommodations as shall be necessary for 
that purpose.” 

The matter of the expediency and best method of organizing such 
department was referred to the Executive Committee, and this committee 
submitted the proposition to the Academic Senate of the University for 
their opinion and judgment. The Academic Senate disapproved of the 
plan in the following resolution :* 

“Resolved, That we do not consider it expedient that a Preparatory School in 
connection with the University should be organized at present; but we think it de- 
sirable that the High School system throughout the State should be so extended and 
modified as to make it available for the purpose indicated.” 

Acting President Le Conte who transmitted the resolution for the Aca- 
demic Senate, wrote further :* 

“Permit me to add that the above conclusion was reached after a full considera- 
tion of the relation which the system of High Schools bears to the educational scheme 
of the State. If we are not mistaken they are intended to supplement the work of 
the University. Under this view, the organization of a Preparatory Department in 
connection with the University would serve only a temporary valuable purpose, 
which would cease as soon as the system of High Schools is properly organized and 
co-ordinated with the course of instruction in the University. 

“It is a serious question whether it is expedient to organize a Preparatory School 
to serve such a temporary purpose, until the High School system can be properly en- 
larged and modified. But the Faculty is of opinion that such modification and en- 
largement may, by proper efforts, be as speedily accomplished as the organization of 
a Preparatory School, of a proper character, in connection with the University”. 

The Executive Committee guided by and concurring in this decision of 
the Academic Senate reported that, in their opinion, it was not expedient 
to establish a Preparatory Department at that time. The report of the 
Executive Committee was adopted.® 

The idea would not down however, for two months later the following 
resolution was introduced at a meeting of the Board of Regents and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Instruction with instructions to consult the 
Faculty of the University and report their views at the next meeting of the 
Board :* 

1 Fourth Biennial State Superintendent’s Report for 1870-71. 

* University of California, Board of Regents’ Minutes, Dec. 31, 1869. 

* Op. cit., Letter from John Le Conte, Acting President of University of California to 
rt = yaad J. Moulder, Secretary of the Executive Committee, Board of Regents, Jan. 17, 

* Ibid. 


* University of California Regents’ Minutes, Feb. 5, 1870. 
*Ibid., Feb. 12, 1870. 
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“Whereas, A more intimate connection of the University Schools with the Public 
Schools of the State is desirable: therefore 

Resolved, That the Faculty of the University be and they are hereby requested to 
propose a plan, by the organization of a fifth class or otherwise, which shall bring the 
different University Schools in direct relation with the Grammar Schools of the State”. 

The University Faculty in the brief space of two months did a com- 
plete right-about-face in their thinking on this problem, for they passed a 
resolution in which they agreed that the establishment of a Fifth Class was 
desirable, and recommended certain regulations concerning the same. Their 
resolution read as follows :’ 

“Whereas, The Board of Regents has invited from the Faculty an expression of 
opinion as to the organization of a Fifth Class in the University, it is 

Resolved as the sense of the Faculty on the question 

1. That it is desirable that a Fifth Class of the nature of a preparatory class be 
created. 

2. That candidates for admission to the Fifth Class must be at least fifteen years 
of age, and must pass a satisfactory examination in English Grammar, United States 
History, Arithmetic and Geography. 

3. That the creation of said Fifth Class, should not operate to disturb the present 
standard for admission to the Fourth Class, such standard remaining as at present 
and being rigidly enforced in the case of all candidates for matriculation; as well as 
those coming up from the Class, as those applying for admission to the Fourth Class. 

4. In regard to the increase of force which may be needed under the organiza- 
tion of the Fifth Class, the Faculty are of the opinion that a determination of this 
matter may be postponed till circumstances shall develop an actual want in this respect. 

5. That the Faculty think the establishment of a Fifth Class should not be re- 
garded as permanent, but rather as a temporary necessity and that as the High 
Schools are the natural feeders of the University, we ought to look forward to the 
time when these schools increased in number and raised in standard, may perform 
the functions contemplated in the creation of the Preparatory Class.” 

At a meeting on August 16, 1870, the Board of Regents authorized the 
Faculty of the University to establish a Fifth Class under such regulations 
as to admission thereto, course of studies and textbooks as it might pre- 
scribe.® 

At a meeting on September 6, 1870, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction C. P. Fitzgerald, from the Committee on Instruction of the Board 
of Regents, to whom had been referred all questions relating to the organ- 
ization of the Fifth Class, presented a report which was subsequently 
adopted. This report provided, among other things, that the instruction of 
the Fifth Class should begin with the commencement of the next session 
of the University in the building then leased by the University from the 
Brayton Estate on Twelfth Street in Oakland.® It further provided that 
the Regents should endeavor to establish branches of the Fifth Class of the 
University at various localities in the State. The Secretary of the Board 
was instructed to communicate with teachers in different parts of the State, 
to ascertain the practicability of establishing these classes, with a proper 
course of studies and under such regulations as the Regents should pre- 
scribe, “calculated to bring forward the youth of the State for the Fourth 

* Op. cit., May 25, 1870. 

* Op. cit., August 16, 1870. 

*This appears to have been the plant of the old College School, and in a way the 


Fifth Class in Oakland was merely a continuation of that old institution, which had for so 
long served as a preparatory school for the College of California. 
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Class of the University.” At this same meeting George Tait was elected 
Master of the Fifth Class.'° 

The Fifth Class at Oakland was begun in the fall term of 1870 with 
an enrollment of eighty-eight, as against seventy-eight in the College of 
Arts and of Letters.’ Seventy students applied for admission to the Fifth 
Class in September 1871, of whom 55 passed a satisfactory examination 
and were admitted.’* As an evidence of the value of the Fifth Class as 
a feeder of the University, it may be stated that of the 65 students who 
entered the Fourth or Freshman Class on September 21, 1871, 54 had been 
promoted from the Fifth Class. At the time of the State Superintendent’s 
Report for 1870-71, there were 149 students in the Fifth Class as against 
147 in the University proper.’® 

On June 15, 1871, the Committee on Instruction of the Board of 
Regents recommended that the matter of the formation of branches of the 
Fifth Class in different parts of the State be referred to Professor Tait, 
Head Master of the Fifth Class, and Dr. O. P. Fitzgerald, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, with full power to act; provided that in the forma- 
tion of such classes, the Board of Regents should not be involved in any 
pecuniary liability. This recommendation was subsequently adopted." 

The Faculty of the University adopted the following rules to the estab- 
lishment of branches of the Fifth Class throughout the State :"® 

1. “Applications for the establishment of such a branch must come through the 
highest local board of education. 

2. “The applicant for license to teach such a branch must furnish satisfactory 
testimonials as to character and also credentials of competency from the County and 
State Superintendents of Public Instruction. 

3. “He (the applicant) shall be subject to examination by the Faculty of the 
University. Undoubted evidence of high literary standing and ability to teach, may be 
accepted in lieu of a personal appearance before the Faculty.” 

According to the Fourth Biennial Report of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction there were five branches of the Fifth Class estab- 
lished in different parts of the State.’® 

From a news note in the California Teacher of September, 1871, we 
find that arrangements had been made for the establishment of branches of 
the Fifth Class in Grass Valley, Nevada City and Santa Cruz.’* In the 
October issue there is a statement to the effect that Stockton was the first 
place to avail itself of the privilege of organizing such a class. This is 
substantiated from a check of the files of the Stockton Independent of that 
period. The Board of Education in a meeting held December 27, 1870, 
endorsed the Fifth Class to be established by Mr. B. H. Weston, their 
resolution reading as follows :** 


“Whereas, B. H. Weston is about to establish a Fifth Class, or Preparatory De- 
partment of the State University, 





” University of California Regents’ Minutes, Sept. 6, 1870. 

" University of California Register for 1870-71, pp. 14-16, and 10-12. 

a Biennial State Superintendent’s Report for 1870-71, p. 89. 
id. 

% University of California Regents’ Minutes, June 15, 1871. 

% University of California Register for 1871-72, p. 34. 

* Fourth Biennial State Superintendent’s Report for 1870-71, p. 90. 

™ The California Teacher, Sept. 1871, p. 90. 

* Stockton Weekly Independent, Dec. 31, 1870. 
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Resolved, That said Fifth Class will not interfere with the public schools of this 
city; that on the contrary, the establishment of the Fifth Class will be an advantage 
to the city, and that we cordially recommend the immediate opening of said Fifth 
Class, and the patronage thereof by all who desire to enter upon a course of classical 
instruction with a view of entering the State University.” 


The following news note appeared in the Independent on January 
14, 1871: 

“Branch of the University—B. H. Weston, A. M., will, on Monday, (Jan. 16, 
1871) open a Fifth Class—branch of the University of California at Central Hall, in 
this city.” 

This branch was continued for at least one year, for a news note the 
following December gave the program for the closing exercises of Mr. 
Weston’s class.*® This school was evidently conducted as the private en- 
terprise of the owner. 

In Nevada City and Grass Valley, as far as can be determined, the 
work of the Fifth Class was carried out through the regular public schools. 
On September 13, 1870, the Board of Trustees of the Nevada City School 
District offered to the University Regents a site with buildings for the 
housing of such a class.” Nothing further seems to have come of this 
until the latter part of 1871, when Frank Power, principal of the Nevada 
City High School, was appointed a Master of the Fifth Class. ** Joseph 
Leggett, principal of the Grass Valley High School, obtained a license 
from the faculty of the University in August 1871 to form a Fifth Class 
in connection with the high school.*? There is no record as to what extent 
the Fifth Class really functioned in these schools. The probability is that 
the regular work of the high school was carried on with possibly a greater 
emphasis upon the classics than usual. 

Although the University controlled the development of the Fifth Class, 
no financial aid was extended to any branches except possibly the original 
one, which was located in Oakland, for a recommendation of the com- 
mittee on instruction of the Board of Regents, which was adopted June 
15, 1871, provided that in the formation of branches of the Fifth Class 
throughout the State the Board of Regents should not be involved in any 
pecuniary liability.2* The University ran a regular preparatory school at 
Oakland for the two years that the Fifth Class operated. The Fifth Class 
there was consolidated with the College School formerly conducted by 
Professor Brayton in Oakland,** and Professor George Tait acted as 
master and financial agent.2* Candidates for the advanced grade of the 
Fifth Class were required to be not less than fourteen years of age, and to 
pass a satisfactory examination in English grammar, arithmetic, geography 
and United States history.”* 

The Fifth Class idea was but a temporary plan and did not prove popu- 
lar. As noted in the preceding pages, the faculty of the University con- 
sidered it only a temporary expedient to be later succeeded by a system of 


* Op. cit., Dec. 23, 1871. 

*” Nevada City Datly National Gazette, Sept. 13, 1870. 

*" Grass Valley Union, Dec. 3, 1871. 

* Ibid., Aug. 9, 1871, and Nov. 1, 1871. 

* University of California Regents’ Minutes, June 15, 1871. 

“ University of California Register for 1871-72, p. 25. 

* University of California Regents’ Minutes, Sept. 6, 1870 and Dec. 22, 1870. 
* University of California Register for 1871-72, p. 31. 
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high schools. On July 16, 1872, Henry Bolander, who had succeeded 
O. P. Fitzgerald as State Superintendent of Public Instruction, reported 
for the committee of instruction to the Board of Regents with the recom- 
mendation that the preparatory department be abolished. This recommen- 
dation was adopted, effective August 1, 1872.2" 


University and High School Relations Prior to 1879 


As noted in the preceding section the faculty of the State University 
early voiced the opinion that the University must depend upon a good 
system of high schools to supply its students. They felt that a “feeder” 
system depending upon a preparatory department such as the Fifth Class 
was only a temporary expedient, to be used only until the high school 
system could be expended and modified to take care of this need. 

In an effort to unify the state system of education and bring the higher 
institutions closer to the lower preparatory schools, State Superintendent 
Bolander arranged a conference of high school teachers on December 26, 
1872, at which teachers were present from San Francisco, Oakland, Val- 
lejo, Grass Valley, Marysville, Petaluma and Sacramento, as well as repre- 
sentatives from the State Normal School and the University. President 
Daniel Coit Gilman addressed the conference, giving them the requirements 
for admission to the two courses or colleges of the University then or- 
ganized. He stated that these requirements were much lower than the 
authorities of the University wished to establish, especially that for the 
scientific course, but that the Faculty found it difficult to exact even this 
requirement, and that they could not afford to get too far in advance of 
their “base of supplies.” The requirements for admission to the colleges of 
the University as given by President Gilman were as follows :** 


“The College of Arts” 
Candidates for admission to the Fourth Class, in either of the Colleges of Arts 
must pass a satisfactory examination in the following studies, viz: 
Higher arithmetic, in all its branches, including the extraction of square and cube 
root, and the metric system of weights and measures. 
Algebra to quadratic equations. 
Geometry, first four books. 
English Grammar in all its branches. 
Geography. 
History of the United States. 


The College of Letters 
In addition to the above, candidates for admission to this course must pass a satis- 
factory examination in the following studies, viz: 
Latin Grammar. 
Caesar, four books. 
Virgil, six books of Aeneid. 
Cicero, six orations. 
Greek Grammar. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, three books. 


The discussion which followed President Gilman’s address was very 
interesting. Professor Welcker of the University stated that the Faculty 


University of California Regents’ Minutes, July 16, 1872. 
* California Teacher, Vol. X, Feb, 1875, pp. 270-71. 
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could not very well raise the standards of admission at the time, for to do 
so would mean to exclude a large part of the State. The public school men 
in general were quite independent and were unwilling to concede college 
preparation as the sole purpose of the high school, and in fact the Univer- 
sity men did not seem to want this of the high schools of the State. Finally, 
a committee was appointed to prepare a course of study for the high 
schools and report back to the conference. The committee reported as 
follows :*° 

“First—That the minimum course of study for a high school should be such as 
will prepare a student for the scientific department of the State University. 

“Second—That wherever practicable it is highly desirable that provision be made 
for instruction in Latin and Greek to the extent demanded for admission to the State 
University, (College of Letters). 

“Third—That students entering the State University will find it to their ad- 
vantage to bring as large an acquaintance with the English language and literature, 
French and German, physics, chemistry, and general history as their facilities for in- 
struction will permit.” 

In the discussion that followed these recommendations, many of those 
present, particularly the public school men from San Francisco and Oak- 
land, considered the proposed requirements too low. Others, however, 
particularly the school men from the interior, thought the report the only 
practicable one for the conference to sponsor. When the resolutions were 
put to vote the last two carried but the first one was lost, and a substitute 
resolution was adopted as follows :*° 

“Resolved, That the high schools of the State and the grammar schools, which 
teach the higher studies, should encourage their scholars to pursue a course of in- 
struction which shall at least be as comprehensive as the schedule laid down for en- 
trance upon the scientific courses of the University.” 


In a discussion of the requirements for admission to the College of 
Letters it was brought out by some of the men at the conference that a 
great many of the grammar schools by giving algebra and geometry, in 
addition to the common school studies, could prepare their students for the 
scientific course of the University." On the other hand, the San Fran- 
cisco school authorities were forced to lower the requirements of the boys’ 
high school so as not to compete with the University. Superintendent 
Denman of San Francisco made the following recommendation to the 
Board of Education on this matter in his annual report for 1874 :* 

“Since a large number of pupils entering this school (the Boys’ High) wish to 
fit themselves for the University as early as possible, I desire to recommend a change 
in the course of study, so that boys may be prepared in one year for admission to the 
Freshman class of the University. 

“The only studies required for admission to the scientific and literary department 
of the University, in addition to the grammar school course are, algebra to quadratics, 
and the first four books in geometry. Any boy with ordinary capacity can prepare 
himself in these branches in one year, and in addition, review arithmetic, grammar, 
history, and geography. If these changes were adopted by the Board of Education 
much of the opposition of the public, and the discontent of the pupils, in regard to 
the curriculum of studies in this school would cease. It would meet the wants of a 
large number of youth who desire to attend the University, and who feel that their 


* Op. cit., p. 282. 
* Op. cit., p. 285. 
= = cit., pp. 270-285. 
py an Francisco Superintendent of Schools, Twenty-first Annual Report for 1874,” 
pp. 43-44, 
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time is too precious to spend three years in preparing themselves in studies which they 
will have to review after entering that institution.” 


In Superintendent Denman’s report for 1875, he stated that the boys’ 
high school course of study had been changed so that it did not overlap 
the curriculum of studies in the University to so great an extent as it had 
formerly done. He said that this had satisfied the students of the high 
school who were preparing for University and who had objected to spend- 
ing their time in acquiring a knowledge of studies which they would have 
to review after entering the University. The course of study had been 
changed so that a boy was regularly prepared for the University in two 
years ; and in special cases in one year, where the boy had sufficient mental 
strength and physical vigor to do the work without endangering his 
health.** 

John Swett urged, in an editorial comment upon the conference pre- 
viously mentioned, the establishment of advanced classes in a number of 
communities where the sons of farmers, mechanics, and miners might have 
the opportunity of preparing for the University in their home schools, 
thus connecting the scientific course of the University directly with the 
common schools of the State.** 

The Board of Regents, in an effort to bring the high schools into a 
proper relationship with the University, appointed a committee to devise 
a system of high schools for the State. This committee prepared a bill 
which they planned to have introduced into the Legislature in 1874. The 
main provisions of this bill are given below.™ 

“High schools shall be of two classes, those which provide one and those which 


provide two courses of study. If only one course is provided, it shall be the first 
course. 


“The first or modern course of study shall fit scholars for business or for the 
scientific departments of the State University, and shall give instruction in algebra, 
geometry, higher arithmetic, bookkeeping, history, English composition and drawing. 
It is recommended that instruction be also given in French or German, and that the 
study of nature be begun by the study of the plants, trees, animals, rocks, climate, and 
other natural characteristics of the region in which the school is established. 

“The second or classical course shall include the mathematics of the first course, 
and so much of Latin and Greek as is required for admission to the classical depart- 
ment of the State University.” 

Thus it will be seen that prior to 1879 the relationship between the 
University and the high schools was one of sympathetic codperation as 
befitting these two inter-dependent divisions of public education. 


The Dependence of the University Upon a Good High School 
System Emphasized, 1879 to 1891 

The history of the high school in California from 1879 to 1891 is 
chiefly the story of the agitation and effort made by leaders in both the 
University and public school field to close up the gap between the Uni- 
versity and the common school, made by the Constitution of 1879. The 
constitutional inhibition upon public secondary education proved very detri- 
mental to the University, its attendance having decreased from 352 in 
1879 to 215 four years later. At the same time and from the same cause 


* Op. cit., Twenty-second Annual Report for 1875, p. 40. 
™ California Teacher, Vol. X, June 1873, p. 443. 
*Tbid., Vol. XI, Jan. 1874, p. 234. 
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the attendance from the interior sections of the State had fallen off, two 
thirds of the enrollment having come from San Francisco and Alameda 
counties. The University found itself suspended in mid-air, having no 
connection with a large part of its proper feeders.** 

The manifest weakness of a state educational system which furnished 
free primary and grammar school education and free university education, 
but which left a gap between the lower and higher type of schools, soon 
became evident to all. As one educational leader stated: “The State makes 
a noble provision for collegiate education, and then knocks out the ladder 
to reach it by.”*" State Superintendent Campbell in the Ninth Biennial Re- 
port of the State Superintendent urged the committees of the State to 
organize a high school or class to afford college preparation for all who 
planned to attend University.** In the Tenth Biennial Report he again 
discussed what he termed a “defect in our school system”. He commended 
to the administration succeeding him, the problem of remedying this de- 
fect, (ie., lack of a good secondary system), as the most important ques- 
tion that could engage its attention. Mr. Campbell recommended as a 
solution of the problem, not the repeal of section 6 of Article IX of the 
Constitution of 1879 as was advocated by some educators, but rather pro- 
vision by the Legislature for the establishment of county or township high 
schools, with State aid to be granted to them by a special appropriation 
outside of the “State school fund and the State school tax” (which by 
Section 6 were not to be used for any other than the common schools). 
This State aid Mr. Campbell would have granted to the high schools, upon 
the fulfillment of certain conditions, such as the length of time school was 
maintained, number of pupils, standard of scholarship as determined by 
examinations administered by the University, and proportion of support 
given by the local community.*® 

That the orphaning of the high school worked a hardship upon the 
children of the poor and the young people of the small towns and the rural 
districts, by blocking their entrance to the University, is noted in an 
article by Edward R. Sill in the Californian for January, 1881. He said in 
part :*° 


“The only hope of permanent prosperity for California is the establishment of 
free schools of a high grade in every populated region of the State . . . These higher 
schools must be established and the community must see that it is done .. . We may 
turn our backs on these truths and look at our city high schools and at our University 
and rub our hands congratulating each other on our splendid school system,—but the 
city is doomed, and the State is doomed, if the country population has no higher ad- 
vantages. And as to the University, what shall we say of the wisdom of a State that 
establishes a University, thanks to the foresight of the Argonauts, and then cuts 
away every public ladder and stairway that leads to its doors? For there is no other 
way by which the poor man, or the family in moderate circumstances, can send a 
boy or a girl to college but through the free preparation of the high school. Do the 
opponents of these schools wish to establish an aristocracy, wherein only the sons of 
the rich shall be permitted to receive a higher education? And is it only from the 

* Horace Davis, “The Relation of the University to the Public Schools,” Pacific Edu- 
cational Journal, Vol. V, March 1889, pp. 247-56. 

*" Tbid., p. 249, 

" Ninth Biennial State Superintendent's Report for 1879-80, p. 28. 

" Ibid., Tenth Biennial Report for 1881-82, pp. 30-31. 


“Edward R. Sill, “Shail we have free high schools?”, The Californian, Vol. III, 
No. 14, Jan. 1881, pp. 172-180. 
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youth of two or three wealthy cities that the ranks of the professions are to be per- 
mitted to be filled? It is a mistake to suppose that it is the poor and plain-living 
people who are opposed to the high schools. They are the very ones who desire an 
education for their children. The opposition comes either from the aristocrat, . . . or 
it comes from the demagogue, . . . or it comes from bitter sectarians.” 

The great defect in the school system caused by outlawing the high 
school was commented upon by the County Superintendent of Contra 
Costa County in his report to the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for the school years of 1881-82. His remarks show the three gen- 
erally conceived purposes to which the high school was expected to minis- 
ter at this time: (1) preparation for teaching, (2) preparation for the Uni- 
versity, and (3) a more complete preparation for life. This County Sup- 
erintendent thought that districts ought to be allowed to combine in the 
establishment and maintenance of high schools. He said :** 

“There is one defect in our school system that these graduating exercises” bring 
most forcibly to mind. Many of our brightest and most faithful scholars are not con- 
tent to leave school with only a grammar school education. Some of these desire to 
become teachers, others have in view a professional career, and all feel the necessity 
of a more complete preparation for the duties of life, wherever they may be. Con- 
sidering the difficulties and expense of sending them abroad, and the impossibility of 
giving them sufficient attention in the common schools without neglecting the younger 
pupils, it is evident that the Legislature should provide a way by which several ad- 
joining districts may establish and maintain a high school. This connecting link be- 
tween the common schools and the State University is imperatively demanded. Under 
the present system the doors of the University are barred against those who have not 
the means to pay for a preparatory course, and there is danger of its becoming what 
it never was intended to be—an aristocratic institution.” 

A later article will relate the story of the Grammar School Course 
which was designed in 1883 to bridge the gap between the University and 
the lower grades in the small town and rural communities. This, however, 
as will be shown, did not prove satisfactory, and more and more it was 
borne in upon the people of the State that there was only one thing to do 
and that was to restore the high school into the educational scheme of 
things. The County Superintendent of Merced County in his report to the 
State Superintendent, reprinted in the Eleventh Biennial Report of the 
State Superintendent, condemned the Grammar School Course and urged 
the establishment of county high schools.** 

President W. T. Reid of the State University, in an article printed in 
the California Teacher in 1883, severely condemned the general lack of 
preparatory education. He urged the establishment of public prepara- 
tory schools and close connection between them and the University, (anti- 
cipating the University accrediting system), and he also pointed out the 
necessity of strong secondary schools in order for the University to raise 
its standards to the level of the best eastern colleges. His statements, in 
part were :** 

“There should be established in every county in the State a school in which 
preparation for the University could be had. If such schools were established, it 





“Tenth Biennial State Superintendent’s Report for 1881-82. “County Superinten- 
dents’ Reports,” p. 62. 

“The writer here is referring to the recent graduating exercises of grammar school 
graduates in his county. 

“Eleventh Biennial State Superintendent's Report for 1883-84. “County Super- 
intendents’ Reports,” p. 43. 

“ California Teacher, New Series, Vol II, Aug. 1883, pp. 29-31. 
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would ultimately result, no doubt, that a connection would be formed between them 
and the University so intimate that passing from them to the University would be 
like passing from one class to the other in the same school. Such schools, too, would 
systematize and unify education in the State as nothing else could do, for the Univer- 
sity examinations would serve as a common and unbiased means of comparing the 
excellence of the schools throughout the State”... 

State Superintendent Hoitt, in his report for 1887-88, strongly con- 
demned the “Missing Link” between the lower public schools and the 
University, and recommended a system of county high schools for the 
State.* 

“The Missing Link in Our School System” 


“We say to our boys and girls: We have an excellent school system. We will 
give to you all a good education in our primary schools, in our grammar schools, and 
in our University, free. But you must provide yourself with the link which should 
connect the grammar school with the University. There is no provision for free 
preparation for the University, except in our cities and some of our larger towns. I 
commend this subject to the consideration of the coming Legislature as a very im- 
portant question to be considered in connection with the system of free public educa- 
tion. I would recommend such legislation as will authorize the people of any county 
to vote a tax for the maintenance of a county high school, which shall be open to 
all pupils of the county who are qualified for admission. This link supplied, and no 
State in the Union can offer a more complete system of free public education and a 
more attractive home for families with children to educate.” 

In an address delivered before the State Teachers’ Association, De- 
cember 27, 1888, President Horace Davis of the University discussed the 
relationship of the University to the public schools. He stated that the 
great difficulty of the University was the lack of good preparatory schools, 
and he recommended the establishment of such schools in every town in the 
State numbering over 2500 inhabitants, and in the county seats of sparsely 
populated counties. President Davis was particularly scathing in his con- 
demnation of the provision of the Constitution of 1879, which cut off the 
high schools from State aid. His comments in part were as follows :** 

“California, I am sorry to say, is among the most backward in the matter of high 
schools . . . but the cause of high schools was set back fully ten years by the barbarous 
provision inserted in the Constitution of 1879, forbidding the expenditures of the 
State school fund for the support of schools above the grammar grade. This remark- 
able provision has been more disastrous to the cause of good education in California 


than anything ever done in the State.” 
re a See . 


“The great difficulty of the University of California then, is the want of sound 
preparatory schools... . 

“There ought to be such an English and scientific school in every town in the 
State, numbering over 2,500 inhabitants; and every sparsely populated county should 
maintain one at the county seat .. .” 

That the high school agitation of this period was chiefly directed at 
“bridging the gap” between the common school and the University is shown 
by the fact that the proposed County High School law of 1889, which was 
vetoed by the Governor, as well as the high school laws which were passed 
in 1891, each had a provision requiring that high schools to be established 
under such laws must have a course of study which would prepare the 
student for entrance to the University of California.** 


“ Thirteenth Biennial State Superintendent’s Report for 1887-88, p. 27. 
“Tbid., pp. 249-253. . 
Sch Oe Educational Journal, Vol. V, May, 1889, pp. 325-26 for copy of County High 
chool bill. 
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MERE have always been individual teachers here and there 
Ray) throughout the ages who have been exemplars of unselfish de- 
votion and courageous bearers of light. Now all of us, as a 
class, must endeavor to emulate these noble prototypes of our 
profession. The world finds itself in a time of great shift and 
change; the evolutionary forces inherent in man and hence in society are 
pressing onward, irresistibly, with ever-increasing momentum. If opposed 
too long by short-sightedness and stupidity, they will break in upon our 
various social structures like a bursting flood and will sweep us away in 
uncontrollable anger, and rightly so. 

The French revolution at the end of the eighteenth century was the 
inevitable outcome of just such a condition. Whatever is happening in 
our age, be it in Russia, Italy, Germany, or the United States, is likewise 
only the natural rising of forces which have an innate right to exist and 
which have been too long ignored and repressed. The recent holocaust of 
war, with its waste, duplicity, greed, and hate, has, to be sure, hastened the 
processes of ferment and has made possible the resolute seizure of power 
by men of passion and vision, be they right or wrong. So much wrong 
in the name of right had been committed by the leaders of the pre-war 
world that the peoples in their misery, bewilderment, and helplessness were 
ready to follow any leader who seemed clearcut, unselfish, and seemed to be 
done with the accursed policy of laissez faire. 

Upon the teachers of the past, as upon the preachers of the past, falls 
no small responsibility for that which has happened during the last fifty 
years ; they were for the most part too subject-minded or too subservient 
to local masters and they often led the dance around the national golden 
calf instead of raising a voice of warning and of protest. Teachers and 
preachers, by virtue of the spiritual forces dwelling within them, should as 
a matter of course hold as high and lofty an allegiance to their respective 
countries as any one; but they should, by virtue of these very forces, be 
deeply and everlastingly conscious of the truth that above the nations 
stands humanity. There can be no lasting national achievement if it violates 
the greater rights of humankind, just as the temporary gain of one class of 
society at the expense of another is bound to work destruction and woe to 
all in due course of time. 

It is for us teachers to prevent such iniquities by deepening the concept 
of culture and by giving it such scope as our modern concept of worth de- 
mands. The culture of all the peoples in the future will have to become 
more social-minded. Henceforth no one can any longer lay claim to culture 
who does not feel a sense of shame at living comfortably while others as 
worthy as he, nay often better and more gifted, have to end their lives in 
want and woe. It will henceforth no longer be enough to talk brilliantly 
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about the great books and paintings of the world nor will it suffice that one 
can become enraptured over a masterful symphony; all that is but mean- 
ingless decoration or self-indulgence unless the genius and the passion of 
the masters stir into action. “Es ist viel leichter andachtig schwarmen als 
gut handeln” (it is so much easier to wallow in pious sentiment than to act 
rightly), said the keen-minded Lessing nearly two centuries ago. But the 
only action in our time worthwhile as a major undertaking has two 
aspects: on the one hand, to work for the settlement of international dis- 
putes by arbitration and juridical procedure to protect us against periodic 
orgies of gore, waste, and madness; on the other, to bring down to earth 
the lofty, but much mistaken phrase “the inalienable right to the pursuit of 
happiness.” We do not seem to be given to seeking happiness in the fashion 
of the Oriental fakirs who are happiest when they are most wretched. To 
us, “the inalienable right to the pursuit of happiness” presupposes first of 
all the chance of finding work and the security of keeping it by honest 
effort. Only after a man has found work and a decent economic existence 
does the pursuit of happiness become possible. 

We teachers cannot control economics and politics, nor should we. But 
we can shape minds and can engender thought that in the course of time 
will produce in these two major fields of human activity conditions which 
are in keeping with the standards maintained by decent people in their 
private lives. We teachers by our very office in the structure of our 
modern society can do a great, great deal if we but rise to a vision of our 
power and our opportunity—and try to live it serenely and unafraid. 
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A PROFESSIONAL CODE OF FAIR PRACTICE 


How may uniform practice among the faculties of secondary schools 
be secured in the support of professional organizations? An answer to 
this question has been given by the Committee on Professional Relations 
of the California Society of Secondary Education in the form of a “Pro- 
fessional Code of Fair Practice” relating to memberships in local, state 
and national organizations of educational types. 

This Code was presented to the Board of Trustees of the Society at its 
annual business meeting at Fresno, March 26, by the Chairman of the 
Committee, Mr. L. P. Farris, Principal of the Oakland High School. 

After thorough consideration, the proposed Code was unanimously ap- 
proved by the Board of Trustees, and the Board requested the chairman 
of the committee to present the Code to the Association of California 
Secondary School Principals at its meeting the following day, and the 
Code was adopted by that Association. It therefore becomes the author- 
ized expression of professional opinion as to the principles and practices 
that should prevail in the recommendations for membership on the part of 
teachers in educational organizations. Following is the Code as adopted: 


A Professional Code of Fair Practice 


TO THE PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS SERVING IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF CALIFORNIA: 


The Committee on Professional Relations of the California Society of Secondary 
Education respectfully submits for your consideration and approval the following 
Professional Code of Fair Practice and requests its consideration and a vote of ap- 
proval by each secondary school faculty at a faculty meeting within the first four 
weeks of the first semester of the school year beginning July 1, 1934, and prior to any 
canvass of the faculty of the school for memberships in professional organizations for 
said school year. 

In support of the above recommendation we submit that there is lack of, and 
need for, uniform practice among the faculties of secondary schools in the support 
of professional organizations. We, therefore, respectfully recommend the adoption of 
the following Professional Code of Fair Practice: 

Any professional code of fair practice relating to memberships in educational or- 
ganizations should include the following principles and practices : 

1. It should be universally accepted by all secondary-school teachers and prin- 
cipals that a professional budget should include membership in (1) local, (2) state and 
(3) national organizations whose activities are for the advancement of education in 
general and of secondary education in particular. 

2. That, in individual instances, where teachers may feel that they cannot (for 
unusual considerations in any one year) join all the organizations herein recom- 
mended, teachers should be encouraged to feel free to elect the particular organizations 
they prefer to join in such year. 

3. That all principals and teachers serving in secondary schools should endeavor 
to include in their professional budgets 

(a) Membership in all local organizations of an educational type which 
shall have faculty approval or departmental approval, and 
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(b) Membership in state and national organizations, including membership 
on the basis of either the minimum or the maximum fees in the fol- 
lowing organizations : 

California Teachers Association, 

California Society of Secondary Education, 

(and such other state-wide or regional organizations 
as teachers may desire) 

National Education Association. 

4. That, in addition to items included in “(a)” and “(b)” of division 3 above, 
Principals should include in their professional budget, membership in the Association 
of California Secondary School Principals (which includes membership in the De- 
partment of Secondary-School Principals of the National Education Association). 

5. That all principals and committees on professional organizations should recom- 
mend to all faculty members, membership in their local educational organizations and 
in the California Teachers Association, the California Society of Secondary Educa- 
tion, and such other state-wide or regional organizations as teachers may desire, and 
the National Education Association, and that there should be agreement among prin- 
cipals and teachers that membership, on the basis of the minimum fees, in the organi- 
zations above mentioned should constitute their minimum fair share of responsibility 
for the advancement of public education, and should be considered as essential to such 
professional growth and solidarity as will command recognition by the public of teach- 
ing as a profession. 

6. That all principals of secondary schools and all committees on professional 
organizations working with such principals should annually prepare a formal budget 
that shall include their local educational organizations, and the state and national or- 
ganizations herein listed, and present such budget to the individual members of the 
faculty at the time of securing subscriptions to membership. 


In the adoption of the above Code by the Board of Trustees of the 
California Society of Secondary Education and by the Association of Cali- 
fornia Secondary School Principals, there are set up certain principles and 
methods that should bring about uniform practice on the part of all prin- 
cipals, committees on professional organizations, and faculties. Procedure 
under this Code involves two important steps, neither one of which can be 
overlooked if uniformity is to be secured: first, that the Code should be 
submitted to the secondary school faculty for consideration and vote of 
approval prior to any canvass of the faculty for memberships in professional 
organizations ; second, that principals and committees on professional or- 
ganizations should annually prepare a formal budget that should include 
their local organizations and the state and national organizations recom- 
mended in the Code. 

A further principle that the Code attempts to recognize is the free 
choice of the teacher acting under the provisions of the Code. While 
membership in all of the organizations included in the Code should be con- 
sidered as the teachers’s “minimum fair share of responsibility for the ad- 
vancement of public education” and “as essential to such professional 
growth and solidarity as will command recognition by the public of teach- 
ing as a profession”, it is definitely recognized that “in individual instances 
where teachers may feel that they cannot (for unusual considerations in 
any one year) join all the organizations herein recommended, teachers 
should be encouraged to feel free to elect the particular organizations they 
prefer to join in such year”. 
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THE FRESNO CONFERENCE 

The conterence of secondary school 
principals, held at Fresno on March 26, 
27 and 28, was pronounced on all hands 
a great success. The attendance was high 
—numbering about 900, including prin- 
cipals, their wives, and other guests. The 
program was organized around vital prob- 
lems and was carried out with high ability 
and interest. The spirit of professional 
fraternity was prevalent on all occasions. 
Sincerity, purpose, understanding char- 
acterized every session. The principals of 
the secondary schools of California are 
students of their problems as never be- 
fore; they know where they are and they 
are facing the future with courage and 
optimism. At the dinner session on March 
27 the principals unanimously voted to 
hold state-wide conferences in the future. 
This action and the large attendance and 
success of the Fresno conference compose 
a splendid answer to the Legislature that 
removed legal provisions for this annual 
meeting of secondary school principals. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM RESTS 
UPON EDUCATORS 

The Association of California Second- 
ary School Principals met the challenge 
of critics and reactionaries squarely in a 
platform of principles adopted at the State 
conference at Fresno, March 27. The re- 
port was made by C. S. Morris, Principal 
of the San Mateo District Junior College, 
on behalf of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. The preamble and resolutions fol- 
low: 

“The responsibility for adequate plan- 
ning of the educational program rests 
upon the professional leaders and the 
teaching personnel. The adult citizens of 
our nation are responsible for the finan- 
cial support of a program of education 
designed to enable our youth to carry on 
the principles set forth in the preamble 
of the Constitution of the United States 
of America”. 

In accord with these principles the reso- 
lutions adopted declare: 

1. That public education throughout the 
elementary, junior high and senior high 
schools and junior colleges must be free 
from fees or tuition in any form or 
amount. 

2. That there must be no diminution in 
the amount of the constitutional guar- 
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antees for the support of public education. 

3. That there must be authorization for 
adequate constitutional guarantees for the 
support of junior colleges. 

4. That the United States Congress 
should immediately enact into law the 
Six Step Plan for Federal Aid, proposed 
by the Federal Advisory Committee on 
Emergency Aid in Education. 

5. That the establishing of an adequate 
state equalization fund is necessary to se- 
cure equal educational advantages for all 
of the youth of the state. 

6. That the school expenditures and 
educational supervision are indisputably 
best directed through the superintendent 
or principal of the district. 

7. That the best interests of our chil- 
dren demand that in many schools the 
size of the classes be reduced. 

8. That we consider it the privilege and 
duty of teachers as American citizens to 
be actively interested in all legislation 
bearing upon the welfare of the youth 
of the state. 

9. That we should participate in active 
opposition to any legislation that does not 
recognize the principle of equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all youth of the 
state. 

10. That the present pressing problems 
of our democracy demand the immediate 
extension of the present program of adult 
education. 

11. That the acceptance of the principle 
of teacher tenure is necessary for the best 
interests of the youth of California, and 
that the present tenure law should be so 
modified as to remove the present causes 
of friction, to the end that the interests of 
our children may be better protected. 

12. That the citizens of the State of 
California are to be congratulated for 
their codperation and support in making 
it possible to maintain existing educa- 
tional opportunities for the youth of our 
state in accordance with American demo- 
cratic principles. 


A CHALLENGE TO SOCIAL 
SCIENCE TEACHERS 

“Familiarity with the significance of 
the NRA plan and related legislation 
called forth by the present economic emer- 
gency is a vital necessity to any youth 
who expects to live intelligently in the 
United States of the future.”—Robert G. 
Sproul. 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF CALIFORNIA SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The president, vice-president and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Association of 
California Secondary School Principals 
were reélected for the ensuing year at the 
Fresno meeting, March 28. The official 
personnel of the Association is as follows : 

President, J. R. McKillop, Monterey; 
Vice-President, Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus, 
Los Angeles; Secretary-treasurer, Harry 
G. Hansell, San Francisco. 

Directors: J. Warren Ayer, Monrovia; 
A. E. Balch, Fresno; Edwin C. Browne, 
Placerville; Walter R. Hepner (ex-of- 
ficio), Sacramento. 

The officers and directors above named 
constitute the Executive Board of the As- 
sociation. 


WHAT SHOULD THE 
GRADUATE KNOW?P 


“What should a young American grad- 
uating from the public (elementary and 
high) schools know and be able to do?” 
was the provoking topic of a symposium 
at a meeting of the Horace Mann League 
of the United States of America, held in 
Cleveland, February 25. 

The answers to the problem suggested 
are not confined to the answers given by 
the Horace Mann League. Every school 
superintendent, every principal, and every 
classroom teacher in America is chal- 
lenged by his professional responsibility 
to find an answer that will square itself 
with the requirements of youth. 

For the purposes of the Cleveland sym- 
posium, the problem was discussed under 
four heads: (1) “on the physical side”, 
(2) “on the side of common knowledges 
and skills”, (3) “on the social side”, and 
(4) “on the vocational side”. 

What is your answer to each of these 
phases of the great problem of what a 
young American should know and be able 
to do on graduating from the high school? 
The young graduate wants you to be able 
to tell. The people who support your 
school want to feel that you know—at 
least, that you know as well as anyone can 
know—what the young American grad- 
uating from high school should “know 
and be able to do”. 


DR. AND MRS. CUBBERLY MAKE 
NOTABLE GIFT TO STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 


In an editorial here following, the San 
Francisco News, April 5, appreciatively 
comments on a notable gift recently made 
by Dr. and Mrs. Ellwood P. Cubberly to 
Stanford University. 

“Rarely is a college professor expected 
to accumulate a fortune, and more rarely 
to contribute anything more than a life- 
time of devoted teaching service to the 
cause of education. 

“Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberly of Stanford 
University is an exception in both re- 
spects. During 35 years as a member of 
the faculty he found time to make a for- 
tune of $400,000, and he has just given it 
all to the institution, to be used for a new 
building for the School of Education, of 
which he was dean until his retirement a 
year ago, and also to endow a chair in the 
school, provide additional lecture funds 
and more books. 

“In this gracious and handsome gift 
Mrs. Cubberly joins. 

“Arduous work in writing textbooks on 
education was the foundation of this 
scholarly fortune. Dr. Cubberly’s volumes 
are widely used in schools and colleges all 
over the United States. Unlike a major- 
ity of pedagogues, he applied the know- 
ledge gained from his studies to the ad- 
vancement of his personal affairs and thus 
added to the proceeds of his labors by 
wise investments. 

“He now returns to the university all 
it paid him in salary and several times 
more besides. He and Mrs. Cubberly re- 
tained only enough to yield them a modest 
income of $4000 a year. 

“We believe annals of education record 
few instances of such generosity from the 
ranks of university professors. Dr. and 
Mrs. Cubberly are to be congratulated 
for having set such a noble pattern. It 
seems to fit in most appropriately with 
that spirit of academic devotion that Dr. 
David Starr Jordan inculcated in Stan- 
ford University at the time of its found- 
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SUMMER CONFERENCE AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT LOS ANGELES 


July 9 and 10 are the dates set for the 
summer conference of the California So- 
ciety of Secondary Education at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 
There will be four meetings, one each 
morning and one each afternoon. The 
program is in charge of Mr. Arthur 
Gould, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, 
Los Angeles. Mr. Gould states that the 
“purpose of the conference will be to 
bring to teachers and administrators the 
latest available reports on progress in sec- 
ondary education both in California and 
in other parts of the country.” The com- 
pleted program will appear in the June 
number of THE QUARTERLY. 


SUMMER CONFERENCE AT 
CLAREMONT 


In codperation with the School of Edu- 
cation of Claremont Colleges, the Cali- 
fornia Society of Secondary Education 
will hold its third summer conference at 
Claremont, July 2 and 3. The conference 
will be charge of Dr. Aubrey A. Doug- 
lass, who is organizing a program around 
current social, political and economic 
problems. A detailed program will be 
published in the June number of THE 
QUARTERLY. 


STANFORD CONFERENCE ON 
CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTOR 


A six-day conference on Curriculum 
and Instruction is being planned at Stan- 
ford University, June 25-30, inclusive. 
Recognizing that the programs of schools 
are being subjected to rigorous examina- 
tion and that extensive social changes 
have made curriculum reconstruction im- 
perative, the School of Education at 
Stanford University, through this confer- 
ence, hopes to provide for teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and curriculum workers, op- 
portunity to become informed concerning 
social and psychological developments that 
affect the educational program. 

The entire conference group will give 
attention to certain basic problems funda- 
mental to a consideration of education in 
the general sessions. Each of these prob- 
lems will be discussed by one or more 


specialists. The presentations will be an- 
alyzed and supplemented by a panel group 
made up of persons of outstanding com- 
petence in the field under examination. 

Group sessions will provide an oppor- 
tunity for consideration of the curriculum 
and instruction in the fields and on the 
school levels in which members of the 
conference are especially interested. In 
these group meetings, criticisms of exist- 
ing offerings will be considered, but chief 
stress will be placed on the projection of 
an improved program. The following 
groups will be provided: 

Kindergarten and Primary Program 
(Grades I through III) 

Intermediate and Elementary Pro- 
gram (Grades IV to VI) 

Elementary School Administrators 

Secondary School Administrators 

English 

Speech 

Social Studies 

Science 

Mathematics 

Foreign Languages 

Art 

Music 

Physical Education 

Commercial 

Home Economics 

Industrial Arts 

No special group has been designated 
for superintendents of schools. It 
is hoped that they will join with 
the group in which they have most 
interest. 

The personnel of the conference will be 
made up of the faculty of the School of 
Education supplemented by curriculum 
specialists in western cities. 

Persons may attend the conference 
either with or without university credit. 
Those desiring credit will follow a pro- 
gram of study during the period of the 
conference. A fee of $5.00 will be 
charged for those not working for credit 
and a fee of $12.00 will be charged for 
the credit group. 

Dormitory facilities will be made avail- 
able for persons attending the conference 
who wish to remain on the campus. A 
detailed statement concerning the confer- 
ence may be secured by addressing the 
Director of the Curriculum Conference, 
School of Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California. 
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